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CONSOLA. 





BY HARRIET W. SEWALL. 


The worldling oft in curious wonder glances 
At the meek air of quiet Quakereas, 
But ne’er divines the rebel thoughts and fancies 
That riot, neath that placid mien and dress. 
Consola, reared with tender supervision, 
In strict conformance to the Quaker rules, 
Confessed to many a treacherous intuition, 
Never yet learned or unlearned in the schools. 
Forbidden longings, innocent and human, 
She, secretly impenitent, repressed ; 
For, hovering still between the child and woman, 
She had not found the courage to protest. 
An eye had she for all the alluring graces 
Of air and dress by pretty worldlings worn— 
The flowing fall of ribbons, robes and laces, 
The tints that mock the sunset and the dawn. 
She was content to enjoy this decoration— 
Or tried to be—in others’ dress alone, 
But ventured on one little innovation 
‘To mitigate the primness of her own. 
Deftly a silken pocket she embroidered, 
To don, or doff if elders thought it sin; 
And lovingly she o’er the labor loitered, 
Weaving her fancies and her hopes therein. 
Would Luther notice it and think it pretty? 
Would he like rose, or blue, or lilac best? 
Or would he criticise, and think—Oh, pity !— 
Her heart by foolish vanity possessed ? 
Luther at meeting waited her arrival, 

Knew the old bay, and helped her to alight; 
But what he saw was not the embroidered trifle, 
Had it been twenty times as fair and bright. 

He saw the blue eyes with long lashes shaded, 
Whose speaking power enhanced the charm of words 
That seemed to sweetest music modulated, 
Dearer to him than morning song of birds. 
He saw the roseate glow that, coming, going, 
Unconasciously revealed each varying mood, 
The ruling one an artless overflowing 
Of loving-kindness and solicitude. 
Long had he sought in vain for an occasion 
To tell his love, and this day he had planned 
To leave a simple written declaration 
Safely within her little greeting hand. 
But watchful cyes in close approximation 
Thwarted his dear design, and, sorely tried, 
On entering church, with sudden desperation, 
He dropped it in the pocket at her side. 
She, all unconscious of its intervention, 
To serious things devoutly turned her thought, 
And soon commanded her enrapt attention 
The ministration of Lucretia Mott. 
With eloquent, persuasive exhortation, 
She pictured slavery, its woe and sin, 
And roused the conscience of the congregation 
To feel its own complicity therein. 
Consola, with the gentle sect to screen her, 
Had little known of suffering, wrong or thrall, 
And all the woman dormant yet within her 
Rose in response to that resistless call. 
It lent new force to long-accepted teaching, 
To life and love a larger meaning gave; 
And leaving church she said, with eyes beseeching, 
“Oh, Luther, let us labor for the slave!” 
At home, her former mood severely scorning, 
The embroidered bauble far away she tossed, 
And, gathered up with refuse of the morning, 
By accident ’twas carried off and lost. 
Luther, endeavoring to frame excuses 
That might explain a silence so remiss, 
Forgiving said, ‘The tender heart refuses 
To answer no, yet cannot answer yes.” 
But with his grief he manfully contended, 
And all his youthful force and fervor threw 
Into the larger struggle which impended— 
The cause of Freedom, and Consola’s too. 
Together, with indomitable ardor, 
They breasted prejudice, they laughed at scorn, 
While he, solicitous to guide and guard her, 
Smoothed the rough path, intent to help or warn. 
To this enlarging labor dedicated, 
They daily grew in a diviner grace, 
And into words far-reaching he translated 
The appealing pity of her speaking face. 
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The sudden vision of a sweeter blessing 
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Would sometimes gleam athwart them and above, 
While in each other’s friendship still confessing 
A dearer charm than any other’s love, 


> Until, in an old chest by chance neglected, 


After four years of earnest effort passed, 


} Its precious contents safe and unsuspected, 


The long-lost pocket came to light at last. 
And then the past rose clear and plain before her— 
His oft-revealed but ne’er-intruded love, 
His fending foresight like an segis o’er her, 
His ready sympathy even help above. 
She sought him soon, confusedly explaining 
How on that day the pocket went astray, 


> And now was found; but here her courage waning, 


m... paused, and turned her tell-tale face away. 
€ flushed, then paled, with doubt and longing rifted, 
And while hope wavering still seemed afar, 


>) Her tearful, tender eyes to his she lifted, 


Revealing heaven—with the gates ajar. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 








BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1884. 


It is recorded in the Book of Acts that 
Paul, on arriving at the Three Taverns, 
thanked God and took courage. ‘The Wom- 
an Suffrage movement, having arrived at 
the hospitality of three Territories, may do 
the same. ‘Territories are indeed some- 
what like taverns, in their vast hospitality 
and their changing population; but for 
that very reason they are better as points 
of outlook for current events, than are 
more settled homes. In a new country, it 
is in the hotels that people congregate first, 
compare notes and pick up the news. Wy- 
oming, Utah and Washington Territory 
are our three taverns; and if they do not 
afford equal subjects of pride, exactly, we 
must remember that it may have been 
equally so with Paul’s hostelries. He 
does not go into particulars about them; 
the character of one or two of them may 
have been quite dubious, and they may 
even—being taverns in an oriental coun- 
try—have sheltered polygamists. No mat- 
ter; he was comforted when he reached 
them, all the same. 

The general feeling of the friends of 
Woman Suffrage is, I think, one of cour- 
age. ‘This is not based on party affinities 
only. As arule, parties, when they know 
themselves weak and wish to bid for votes 
from any quarter, will ally themselves even 
with a movement they think also weak; 
but when they expect to succeed they will 
shake it off. As a rule, the prohibitory 
party of this State has been more willing 
than the larger parties to conciliate wom- 
en; but when it inaugurates a movement 
which it really hopes to carry—as is evi- 
dently the case, though [ cannot see why, 
with the new Constitutional Amendment 
party—it votes down Woman Suffrage. 
Rev. Dr. Dorchester, the apparent leader 
of the new movement, is consistent in this, 
for he opposed this reform of ours in the 
Legislature; but I think that the prohibi- 
tory movement itself does only what might 
have been expected. Nor is this result, in 
my opinion, to be regretted. Scarcely 
ever, in all my experience, have I seen two 
reforms helped by coalescing, where they 
really rested on different grounds. While 
the question of temperance legislation fur- 
nishes a better illustration than any other 
of the peculiar right of woman, as guardi- 
an of the home, to a vote, it is also true, 
on the other side, that it will furnish a 
more difficult practical test of that voting 
than any other. because it will apply that 
test where the force is weakest, namely on 
the ground of physical force. There are 
towns already which fail to enforce local 
prohibition, though public sentiment de- 
mands it, for want of physical force to ap- 
ply; and to throw all the women of the 
town in aid of that sentiment will only 
make the want of physical force more ob- 
vious. This is no argument against Wom- 
an Suffrage, tried in the long run or on a 
large scale, because all Republican insti- 
tutions are based on the theory that the 
mind will sooner or later control the body ; 
but it will bring the influence to bear at 
the weakest point first: I should rather 
see Woman Suffrage tested first on purely 
moral or intellectual questions than on one 
aiming at direct coercion by physical force. 
Give it a chance, like every new motor, to 
make itself felt, and to be improved by 
practice, and it will grapple with these 
questions too. 

The thing that encourages me about 
Woman Suffrage is, that it is more and 
more a subject for discussion instead of 
being smothered with silence, as formerly ; 
and that the shallower arguments against 
it are gradually silenced, so that its oppo- 
nents have to fall back more and more on 
the only remaining stronghold, the alleged 
indifference of women. It is only a few 
days since one of the ablest of the younger 
members of the coming Legislature told 


me that in his opinion there was no other. 


argument left than this; that he had grad- 
ually come to see the logic of our institu- 
tions to be thoroughly on the side of Wom- 
an Suffrage, and if he voted against it—as 
he still expected to do—it would be with 
great reluctance and only because he 
thought that women themselves were not 
ready for it. It is the presence, in increas- 
ing numbers, of those who occupy this po- 
sition that helps my courage the most. 
Women are still far behind men in their 
knowledge of our institutions and in their 
appreciation of logic ; but whatever reach- 
es men will reach them and whatever they 
wish men will do in the end. The same 
influences that have carried Washington 
Territory will carry other territories and 
other States in the end; and instead of 
taking courage at the thought of Three 














in a million homes. T. W. H. 
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MARIA MITCHELL. 


The New England Women’s Club gave 
its annual luncheon in honor of Professor 
Maria Mitchell, at the club-rooms, No. 5 
Park Street, on Saturday at one o’clock. 
The occasion was one of unalloyed pleas- 
ure. Nearly all the members were present, 
and a very few non-members who had been 
specially invited. The club-rooms were 
prettily decorated with Christmas-greens, 
and looked cosy, pleasant and homelike. 
The first half hour was devoted to the re- 
ception, and after the ladies had paid their 
respects to the guest of the day, luncheon 
was served. This occupied about an hour, 
and afterward the usual formal exercises 
began. Mrs. Howe satin the centre; on 
her right was Miss Mitchell, and in the im- 
mediate group clustered about them were 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. 8. E. B. 
Channing, Miss Eva Channing, Mrs. Maria 
MacKaye, Mrs. Emily Talbot, Mrs. Julia 
R. Anagnos, Mrs. Alanson Bigelow and 
Mrs. Mosher. The other ladies were in 
groups about the room. Mrs. Howe in- 
troduced Miss Mitchell in a most felicitous 
manner. Miss Mitchell responded pleas- 
antly, and spoke of her annual visit to 
Boston as one of the events of the year. 
She came, she said, *‘to find in what direc- 
tion the world was moving and what prog- 
ress was being made.” Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Cheney, Miss Lucia Pea- 
body, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. MacKaye, 
Mrs. ‘Talbot, Mrs. H. L. 8. Walcott, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Spalding, Miss 
Sophia Townsend, Mrs. H. H. Robinson 
and Miss Eva Channing. ‘The talk turned 
on educational topics, especially on the 
advance in the opportunities for the higher 
education of women. The cordial recep- 
tion of women at the Institute of Technol- 
ogy was commented upon, and reference 
was made to the girls’ special room in the 
new building, the ‘Margaret Cheney 
room,” called in memory of the bright 
girl who bore that name. Reference was 
also made to the work of the collegiate 
alumne, and Mrs. Talbot spoke of a sani- 
tary club that had been formed within the 
association, whose aim was to promote in 
every way sanitary modes of living. Mrs. 
Stone spoke, as ‘‘the earliest college grad- 
uate of the club,” of her college days at 
Oberlin, and of the semi-centennial of that 
college, which she attended during the 
past year. Miss Peabody paid a glowing 
tribute to the Girls’ Latin School, which 
she considered at the head of all the public 
schools. Among the ladies present beside 
those already mentioned, were Mrs. J. C. 
Johnson, Mrs. S. 'T’. Hooper, Mrs. Spalding, 
Mrs. Maria Walling, Mrs. Sawyer, Miss 
Mary Ladd of Chauncy Hall, Miss Harriet 
8. Walcott, Miss Grace Walcott, Miss Mary 
‘'wombly, Professor Bragdon of Vassar 
College, Mrs. Alfred Morey and Miss Car- 
oline Otis. 
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MRS. CUTLER IN WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER, DEC. 29, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

When one is doing work that is looked 
upon with very little complacency by the 
many, it is pleasant to meet a few who are 
intelligent and earnest in the direction in 
which your strong convictions lie. Somy 
heart was gladdened by meeting three 
ladies who are earnest in their sympathy 
with the good cause. Strengthened by 
their kindly words and hospitality, I made 
bold to call on one of the divines of the 
city. As my name is the same with one 
of the former orthodox ministers, he came 
into the room with his blandest smile, but 
when he learned my errand, he frankly 
but most courteously assured me that he 
had no sympathy whatever with the move- 
ment, but regarded jt as ‘a reform against 
nature ;”’ moreover, suffrage was not a nat- 
ural right at all. In fact, if it were pos- 
sible, he would greatly restrict suffrage, 
limiting it to those who pay taxes on prop- 
erty. In short, his sentimeiits were reac- 
tionary. He believed that women were 
very well dealt with by the law. Any 
woman could earn and hold property if 
she chose to do so, and in New Hampshire 
she could refuse to contribute to the sup- 
port of her children out of her property, 
leaving that burthen upon her husband. 

I asked him if women had made such a 
law themselves. He had to admit that 
they had not. The law was passed by 
men. He was glad the laws were some- 
what improved, so as to give women bet- 
ter opportunities of education, and also 
thought their holding property was an ad- 
vantage. 


Taverns we shall see our cause established 
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I reminded him that this gain was large- 
ly due to the efforts of women, who had 
desired and worked for the right of suf- 
frage. This he stoutly denied, insisting 
that these good reforms had rather been 
retarded by our efforts. 

I assured him from my own personal 
knowledge and experience, that this was 
not the case, that we had presented peti- 
tions and urged the passage of better laws, 
and in some instances had even drafted the 
bills which had passed into laws. 

Seldom have I been so refreshed by a 
wind from the past as in this pleasant 
confab. Had the man been congealed 
thirty years ago and just brought to life, 
he could not have more strikingly illus- 
trated that good old period when Dr. 
Bushnell wrote his ‘**Reform against Na- 
ture,” now almost obsolete, and when Dr. 
Bacon was trying to put out Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison's electric light on slavery. May 
he live to see the day when the ‘‘inaliena- 
ble rights” of women shall have the same 
guarantee as men claim for their own pro- 
tection. 

From this agreeable interview, I went 
to the First Unitarian Church parlors, 
where were gathered together the sewing 
classes organized by the late Elizabeth 
Conant, whose untimely death brought 
sorrow to so many hearts. Some years 
ago, feeling that many poor mothers had 
little time or opportunity to teach their 
daughters to sew, she began gathering in 
the young girls on Saturday afternoons, 
and gave them lessons in sewing. ‘The 
ladies of the church responded to her ear- 
nest desire for aid, and a band of assistants 
heartily co-operated with her. For nearly 
ten years the good work has gone on, till 
it has become a part of the recognized 
work of the parish. The penny contribu- 
tions of their Sunday school children sup- 
ply the cheap material for coarse and use- 
ful garments to those that need, while 
some furnish their own material, thankful 
for this opportunity of instruction. ‘There 
are about a hundred and thirty names en- 
rolled as scholars, and some eighteen as- 
sistant teachers, among whom I met the 
daughter of our friend and advocate Sena- 
tor Hoar. Mrs. Davis, who had long taken 
part in the work, is now carrying it on 
and I am glad to know that she is one of 
the few who vote on school questions, 
feeling that itis wise to accept the little 
if we hope for more. Worcester is credit- 
ed with a good amount of conservatism, 
but if once deeply interested this will only 
make more staunch converts. 

H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 
— ~2-o-e—— -—___— 


MRS. LIVERMORE DECLINES. 


The world has already learned to seek 
and prize the services of women, but has 
not yet learned fully to recognize the equal- 
ity of its co-workers. Nothing will bring 
about recognition so speedily as the evi- 
dence of a proper self-appreciation on the 
part of women themselves. We therefore 
republish with hearty approval the follow- 
ing spirited letter: 

Learning through the daily papers that 
the Tremont Temple Convention held last 
Thursday to organize for the accomplish- 
ment of a Constitutional Prohibitory 
Amendment, elected me one of the officers 
of the permanent organization, I wish to 
say that I decline the office to which I was 
elected. I cannot forfeit my self-respect 
by working with a body that so urgently 
needs and demands the co-operation of 
women, and then insults them by voting 
down a resolution that recognizes their 
equality with men. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Melrose, Dec. 28, 1883. 
+o eo 


DISCUSSION INVITED, 


For six months the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has sought for an opponent, who 
will meet the advocates of Municipal Wom- 
an Suffrage in debate. They have offered a 
hall and an audience, respectful treatment, 
a full and candid hearing. But all in vain. 
Every man who spoke against it in the last 
legislature, whose speech took even the 
semblance of an argument, has been in- 
vited, and has declined. 


ee 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


The grandfather of Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, himself a clergyman, never would 
use the word “obey” in the marriage sers 
vice, as part of the duty of the wife. His 
grandson never has used it. At a marriage 
ceremony in a Catholic church in this city 
this week, the word was omitted. The 
Methodists in Canada, last year, voted to 
leave it out. So, little by little, the old 
custom of subjugation gives way. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

ELLEN TERRY dined recently with the 
Papyrus Club in Boston. 

Miss CHARLOTTE HAWES gave a lecture 
on Hebrew music in East Boston on Tues- 
day last. 

Mrs. SARAH HACKLEMAN has served 
sixteen years as postmistress at Rushville, 
Ind. 

Mrs. JULIA R. ANAGNOS, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, has estab- 
lished a new philosophical club at her par- 
lors in South Boston. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH RUSSELL has been ad- 
pointed to have charge of the women’s de- 
partment of the jail in the District of Col- 
umbia. 

Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB, editor of the 
Magazine of American History, has been 
elected a fellow of the Clarendon Histori- 
cal Society of Edinburgh. She is nowa 
member of eight historical societies. 

Mrs. Louisa H. ALBERT, of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, has entered into partnership 
with her husband in the practice of law. 
The sign reads: ‘*Albert & Albert, Attor- 
neys-at-Law.” 

Mrs. ELIZABETH T. SPRING, the author 
of the monograph on Miss Phelps in ‘*Our 
Famous Women,” is at Hotel Brunswick 
for the winter. Mrs. Spring is wife of 
Professor Spring, of Kansas University. 

Mrs. EvwA B. DietRICK, of Covington, 
Ky., is the author of the amusing letter 
printed in another column from ‘‘a doctor 
in distress.” It shows how Woman’s 
Rights have turned down the head of a 
once happy family. 

Mrs. Emma 8. PHINNEY, the American 
sculptor who has just died in Rome, had 
among her works the busts of President 
Garfield and Gov. Denison, of Ohio, and a 
recently finished and very clever Cupid 
sharpening his arrow. 

Mrs. Tracy CUTLER has begun her suf- 
frage work in Worcester with the weather 
much against her, but she finds openings, 
and should have a cordial welcome. She 
brings rare ability and experience to ber 
work. 

Miss ELLA CHEEVER THAYER has 
brought out a new play entitled ‘‘Lords of 
Creation: A Woman Suffrage Drama in 
Three Acts.” It contrasts a strong-minded 
with a weak-minded girl, and an honorable 
man with a domestic tyrant. It is publish- 
ed by Geo. M. Baker, price 25 cents. 

Miss HENRIETTA MULLER carried a res- 
olution at the London School Board, that 
it be referred to a special committee to re- 
port on the desirability of employing wom- 
en as clerks of the Board. Women, she 
said, paid the School Board rate, and it 
was only fair that they should have an op- 
portunity of competing for employment. 

Miss BERTHA BoyD, keeper of the Oak 
Point Light-House, at St. Stephens, N. B., 
for the past four years, has just received a 
boat from the Government worth $125.00 
for saving some men from drowning about 
a year since. It is upholstered and hand- 
somely made. She is the daughter of 
John Boyd, Pilot at Oak Point, St. Steph- 
ens, and has kept the light-house ever 
since she was fifteen years of age. 

Mrs. ADA BITTENBENDER lately con- 
ducted a case for the plaintiff in the dis- 
trict court at Osceola, Nebraska. The Co- 
lumbus Democrat says: ‘*She managed the 
case with good judgment and fair skill; 
was self-possessed, yet modest withal, and 
by her lady-like bearing commanded the 
respect of the court, jury and audience. 
Although unassisted in the trial and op- 
posed by two big-breasted, masculine six- 
footers, sister Bittenbender won the case 
all the same.” 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGaAr thinks the God- 
dess of Liberty a more suitable symbol to 
put at the head of the announcement of 
suffrage for women in Washington Terri- 
tory than the dove and olive branch which 
this JOURNAL used. She says: ‘The dove is 
too mild a bird to let out among the nu- 
merous voting hawks of the country. 
Take in your little bird, and put out your 
goddess of liberty with her skirts folded 
modestly about her. It is more appropri- 
ate and not half so dangerous.” The 
Queen Bee dissents from the dove, and 
puts up a bantam as more adapted to ex- 
press the welcome of the great West. 
But the WOMAN’s JOURNAL keeps to its 
dove and olive branch, sure that in the 
long run peace will result from the votes 
of women. But it also accepts the goddess 
of liberty as a proper symbol, sure to be 
put up when suffrage becomes general for 





women. 
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LAND IN SIGHT. 





The Englishwoman’s Review of December 
15th, 1883, gives the following cheerful 
summary of the Woman Suffrage work in 
Great Britain: 


At the close of another year, we seem to 
be drawing within sight of shore. ‘The 
geod ship **Women’s Progress,” which has 

een ploughing its weary course through 
a seemingly trackless ocean of doubt, dis- 
couragement, and difficulty, finds herself 
approaching the desired haven; the water 
is shoaling all round, and now more than 
ever, with the near promise of success, 
there is need for the keen eye of the pilot, 
the steadiness to duty of the crew, the 
faith and confidence of the passengers. 
Although we have not, in the course of 
1883, to chronicle any signal victory, such 
as the Married Women’s Property Act of 
last year, on every side we see encourag- 
ing signs of progress. The land is in sight. 
But while every landmark that we pass 
shows us the advance we are making, it 
shows us, too, how far we have still to go, 
and the dangers which menace us. 

The Women's Suffrage question has 
made a rapid and steady advance, both in 
the House of Commons and amongst the 
ay political parties in the country. In 

uly last, Mr. Mason’s Resolution, al- 
though rejected, was so by the insignifi- 
cant majority of sixteen, a diminution 
among its opponents which gives very 
comforting presage of speedy success. A 
still more remarkable proof of the prog- 
ress made in the opinion of the House, 
was the presentation of a memorial to the 
Prime Minister, signed by 110 Independent 
Liberal Members of Parliament, in which 
they declared that no extension of the 
franchise would be satisfactory to them 
which did not include women who fulfilled 
the statutory qualifications. This memo- 
rial, which only represented, of course, 
one section of our friends, is a remarkable 
document, which it is impossible for the 
most indifferent to ignore. Subsequently, 
the ladies of Belfast received a most cor- 
dial assurance on the part of the leader of 
the Opposition, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
that when the time came for the readjust- 
ment of the franchise, the claims of wom- 
en would not be forgotten by him; and 
lastly, the great Conference of Liberal As- 
sociations at Leeds has given an emphatic 
assertion of the same selieninle of justice ; 
and this has been followed by similar dec- 
larations from the Liberal Associations of 
Edinburgh, Manchester, and Bristol. Thus 
the time seems drawing near when this 
question, along with other details of the 
scheme for the extension of the franchise, 
will be fairly before the public, but the 
nearer the time for the Reform Bill ap- 
proaches, the greater is the anxiety, and 
the more pressing the need, that all the 
courageous women and generous men who 
have worked together in this movement 
for so many years, should redouble their 
efforts, in order to secure success. As Mr. 
Stansfeld forcibly said last summer, if 
women do not make their mark upon that 
bill, *‘they postpone, I do not know for 
how many years, the occasion when they 
may have the chance and the opportunity 
of gaining something towards the object 
which they have in view. But they would 
not only postpone their chance to another 
time, they would very seriously endanger 
—as seriously as it is possible to endanger 
—the future prospects of the cause, if they 
were to allow household suffrage to be ex- 
tended to the counties of England, and not 
make every possible etfort to secure the 
admission of women to a share of that ex- 
tension of household suffrage.” Every ef- 
fort, therefore, and sacrifice. must be re- 
doubled this winter. Land is in sight, but 
to bring the good ship fairly to haven 
needs unwearied vigilance and careful pi- 
lotage. 

It is a matter for deep thankfulness that 
the conscience of women is becoming, 
with each successive year, more awakened 
to the calls of public duty. What intem- 
perance has effected in the United States, 
the deeper and more hideous crime of so- 
cial immorality has accomplished in Eng- 
land; it has roused thousands of women 
who were content to slumber in ignorance 
and comfort, to a sense of their moral re- 
sponsibilities towards the less fortunate, 
and even towards the less innocent mem- 
bers of the nation. Women were roused 
to indignation when they began fairly to 
understand that there was legislation which 
not only tolerated, but practically encour- 
aged that special vice most destructive of 
domestic happiness and family life. Church 
after church, society after society, record- 
ed their protest, till at last the great bulk 
of the religious community testified to 
their abhorrence of the system, and their 
determination to see the supreme moral 
law vindicated. The victory which Mr. 
Stansfeld won in Parliament on April 26th, 
not only pronounced the doom of a system 
of legalized infamy ; it was the expression 
of the resolve of a Christian nation that, 
imperfect and doubtful as all human gov- 
ernment necessarily is, it shall be based on 
principles of morality, not of expediency 
only; of religion, not of medical despot- 
ism. The legal victory is by no means yet 
assured; it must be followed up actively 
next session, inside and outside Parlia- 
ment, to render it secure; but the moral 
victory is won. With deep thankfulness 
for what has been accomplished, our prayer 
must be that it will lead on to still higher 
and nobler issues. The influence of Eng- 
land is not confined to these islands, and 
if Englishwomen will retain the courage 
and high principle, of which this year so 
many thousands have given proof, they 
may form an invincible army, to spread 
the blessings of pure domestic life over 
the whole world. 

One or two measures which menaced 
the freedom of women were again unsuc- 
cessful. Among these we may notice the 
projected interference with their employ- 
ment in the chainmaking trade, which 
would have had the effect of shutting out 
from an honest, though hard trade, some 
thousands of women who could have found 
nothing else to do. We are threatened, 
however, with this bill again next session, 
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and also with an Early Shop Hours’ Bill, 
which will affect women’s work very seri- 
ously. Another danger, though of a dif- 
ferent kind, lay in the Bill for the Protec- 
tion of Girls, as it passed through the 
House of Lords. While cordially acknowl- 
edging the kindly intentions of its pro- 
moters, we could not fail to see that it was 
intensifying the inequality between men 
and women, by making street solicitation 
punishable in the woman and not in the 
man. The general standard of society 
must be raised,—and nothing will raise it 
so much as the admission of women to the 
electorate—before this or similar laws can 
be really equitable. 

Most satisfactory progress has been 
made in the direction of obtaining increas- 
ed educutional facilities for women. The 
system of the Victoria University has been 
extended so that women students are now 
enabled to register as students. ‘The char- 
ter of the University had from the first ac- 
knowledged the equal rights of women, 
yet as no persons could become eligible 
for degrees except such as attended lect- 
ures at one of the colleges connected with 
the University, and as there was no such 
college which received women, the con- 
cession was a dead letter. But Owen's 
College has now annexed the Manchester 
and Salford College for women. The Coun- 
cil and Senate of Owen’s College will have 
control of it, some of the courses will be 
adapted to the requirements of candidates 
for the degrees of the Victoria Universi- 
ties, and as it is not practicable to give all 
these courses in Brunswick Street, the 
Council has power to admit women stu- 
dents who have qualified themselves by 
certain examination tests to such of the 
classes of Owen's College proper as they 
think fit. As yet, Owen's College does not 
propose to confer certificates of honor or 
proficiency, but when so much has been 
conceded we may, without being too san- 
guine, expect that complete justice will be 
before long accorded. 

The University of Wales has also made 
a satisfactory commencement. One of its 
colleges, the South Wales College at Car- 
diff, is already at work, and is open to stu- 
dents of both sexes. he chief scholar- 
ship of £40 was won by a lady at the en- 
trance examination, and eight others have 
won exhibitions. This is the more gratify- 
ing as the facilities for education hitherto 
at the command of Welsh girls have been 
very inadequate to their needs. One much 
needed reform is that ladies should form 
part of every Council of Education, under 
which women, as well as men, are study- 
ing, and this is a step which, we believe, 
only needS continued consideration and 
discussion to be accomplished. 

This year’s report of the Royal Irish 
University has been a very honorable one 
for women, who have fully responded to 
the confidence which placed them onan 
equal footing with men students. 

We must not omit to notice the New 
University College of Dundee, which owes 
its existence to the munificence of a wom- 
an. In it, students without distinction of 
sex or creed are to have the same advan- 
tages. 

Another magnificent bequest was made 
to St. Andrew’s University. £30,000 was 
bequeathed to found bursaries for students 
of both sexes, with special reference in the 
ease of women, to assisting them in enter- 
ing the medical profession. ‘The cause of 
the higher education of women, of which 
St. Andrew’s is now an important centre, 
will be greatly advanced by this timely aid. 
The St. Andrew’s LL. A. degree was grant- 
ed five years ago, and this year no fewer 
than 440 candidates have entered them- 
selves for examination at the various cen- 
tres in St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen, London, Halifax, Bristol and Belfast. 

In another branch of education, too, Mr. 
Herkomer's new School of Art at Bushey 
must not be forgotten, since it offers abso- 
lutely the same facilities, for an artistic 
career, to female as to male students, stu- 
dios, models, &c., being available to both, 
on equal terms. Nevertheless, there is 


- need for serious effort to obtain proper rec- 


ognition for women in the Royal Academy 
and other artistic societies. 

The Society for Promoting the Return 
of Women as Poor Law Guardians has ex- 
tended its operations, and in addition to 
the re-election of those ladies who had al- 
ready done good and faithful service, oth- 
ers were brought forward for new places. 
For the first time in Scotland, women have 
been elected as Managers of the Poor—an 
office equivalent to our Poor Law Guardi- 
ans—and with such success, that there is 
every probability that other towns, will 
follow the example set by Edinburgh. The 
property qualification, however, remains 
an obstacle which a great number of wom- 
en, mentally and morally fitted for these 
duties, cannot overcome. Only a small 
proportion of such women, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, are rate-payers, and 
thus many, in other respects most suitable 
for the work, are debarred from becoming 
candidates. Mr. Caine, M. P., has given 
notice that he will, next session, introduce 
a bill abolishing the property qualification 
for poor law guardians, making it the same 
as for the School Board. To cause this 
Bill to become law will require considera- 
ble perseverance and activity among our 
friends. 

In the medical profession, this year has 
been noticeable as the first in which ladies 
have received the medical degree from the 
London University. Mrs. Scharlieb and 
Miss Shove have been pioneers ina path 
which, we are confident, many will follow 
successfully. Mrs. Scharlieb has returned 
to Madras to pursue a career of usefulness 
in her adopted country, while Miss Shove 
has obtained the distinction of being the 
first woman doctor recognized by Govern- 
ment, being appointed physician to the fe- 
male clerks in the Post Office. 

Emanating from England, but influenc- 
ing an infinitely wider extent of territory, 
is the movement for obtaining medical 
women for India. Public attention has 
been turned this year ina greater degree 
than ever before to the miserable condi- 
tion of the Hindoo women, who are unable 
to have access to doctors of their own sex, 
and will not consult any others. Owing 





chiefly to the untiring representations of 
Dr. Frances Hoggan, a guarantee fund has 
been raised in Bombay to obtain the ser- 
vices of two English lady physicians, and 
Miss Pechey and Miss Hitchcock have al- 
ready proceeded thither. Another gener- 
ous gift has founded a new hospital for 
women in the same city. ‘The Bengal Gov- 
ernment has used its prerogative to open 
the Calcutta University to women, and the, 
so-called, ‘**benighted” Presidency of Mad- 
ras has long had female medical students. 
In another of our dependencies, Canada, a 
new medical school has been opened for 
women, which already counts many pu- 
ils. 

. We see, therefore, in these as in other 
matters, great encouragement in the record 
of this year. Step by step a better posi- 
tion is being won for women, so that our 
young women may look forward to a life 
of higher usefulness and greater freedom 
than it has been our lot to enjoy. We have 
faith in their future, that they will take up 
their share of the world’s work faithfully. 
Meantime, we must not relax our own ef- 
forts, but look furward to the coming year 
for a still greater measure of success. 

—+$o—__—__—__- 


EN ROUTE NO. 2.--- LETTER FROM MRS. 
SEVERANCE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Of our two happy weeks at Cleveland— 
loveliest city of the West!—I can only 
give you a few brief experiences. The 
charming drives you may hope to take for 
yourselves some day, although possibly 
not under so delightful an escort as ours. 
Drives through the bewildering beauty of 
Euclid Avenue,—whose palaces seem al- 
ways on dress-parade, or, through the 
more homelike beauty of other avenues, 
out to the hundred-acre lake-shore parks 
of Mr. Gordon and Mr. Wade, both gener- 
ously opened to the ‘dear public’ (which 
should be a grateful public) on certain 
days of each week. On, to the Lake-View 
Cemetery, where, from its central height, 
which overlooks the blue waters, across a 
lovely wooded foreground, are to lie the 
mortal remains of the martyred Garfield, 
fit shrine for the pilgrims who shall throng 
there from all lands and peoples. Past 
also the fine buildings and grounds of the 
Adelbert College, the university to be, we 
hope, through the noble generosity of Mr. 
Wade. Or,if on other thoughts intent, car- 
rying you over the wonderful viaduct which 
unites the two cities on the east and west 
sides of the Cuyahoga River, from whose 
broad and heavily-paved roadway you look 
securely down upon the traffic far below, 
the sloops which crawl along the muddy 
stream, the numerous railroads which 
thread its banks, and the furnaces, refin- 
eries, etc., which belch out fire and smoke 
for leagues up the valley. Still beyond, 
taking you past the famous reservoir from 
which the water of the lake is distributed 
through the town, and to the beautiful 
suburb at the mouth of the Rocky River, 
where a famous roadside hostelry offers 
its tempting broiled chickens and celebrat- 
ed creamed potatoes to those who would 
extend their drive to the fine grounds of 
Mr. Eells. which lie hard by. Not only an 
appetizing meal, but lovely glimpses of 
sea and shore, one gets in return. The 
millionaire may here take a hint of how 
to do his summer pleasuring, and recruit- 
ing with choice society, and the least 
drawback of care and annoyance. For 
here, sheltered in a most artistic ‘Queen 
Anne,” whose coloring, dimensions and 
appointments, within and without, satis- 
fy every sense and gratify every whim, 
the wise banker and his equally wise 
wife take their ease in their own inn,— 
whose guests, summer after summer, are 
of their choosing; guests who, no doubt, 
gladly improve the rare chance of assured 
comfort, fine society, and complete inde- 
pendence. 

You, also, may one day perchance share 
and understand our pleasure in grasping 
the hand of the beloved Lucretia Garfield. 
For in the beautiful simplicity of nature 
and genuine devotion to the memory of 
the dead, which characterize her, she does 
not hold herself aloof from the people 
who loved him and who have learned to 
love her for herself. All comers to the 
fine and worthy home are made welcome, 
doubly so when ‘Grandma Garfield” is 
present to add her greeting. 

If your visit fall, as did ours, before her 
Washington season sets in, you may also 
see at Miss Ransom’s studio not only 
that interesting and famous woman, but 
her studies of noted Ohio men and wom- 
en. Among them, the portrait of Garfield 
in his military dress and uniform, which 
she has used as helps in doing her last 
order for the ‘Army of the Cumberland.” 
Exceedingly valuable we find these, as 
marking the various steps in that rare de- 
velopment from student and soldier toward 
the height of ideal statesmanship. One 
can but hope that the artist is equal to the 
subject—to making an expression of it 
which the wife and the world will gladly 
accept. 

All this may come to any of you. But 
one unique experience can never be yours, 
and it chanced in this wise. Our visit fell 
just in advance of the fall election. ‘‘Sec- 
ond amendment” was not only in the air, 
but in the mouth of every man, woman 
and child. Literally so, and to our de- 





light we supped, breakfasted and dined 
upon it. We could not step into a neigh- 
bor’s house, even that of an octogenarian, 
who might have been presumed either in- 
different or ignorant of the outer stir—but, 
when the inevitable topic came to the fore, 
the witty old lady declared, *‘Indeed I 
know all about it; A. has beenin!” This 
A. was the fiery young apostle of temper- 
ance, from our own household, who *im- 
proved” all his opportunities in the house, 
the school, and by the way. Of course 
one could hardly hope that the seed sown 
by the valiant crusaders and their imme- 
diate successors would so soon be ripe 
unto harvest, on soil so stony as the semi- 
German State of Ohio. But the women 
were to put in an appearance beside the 
polling places. My own attempt at vot- 
ing for school committee in Massachusetts 
bad been a failure, through the remiss- 
ness of officials, and the wish to see at last 
how the thing might be done, and that in 
the State of the crusade, and by veterans 
in it, led me to accept gladly an invitation 
to visit the women at their rendezvous in 
the various wards. To work one’s zeal 
to fever-heat one had only to listen to Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster, as we did, the evening be- 
fore election. You who have heard her 
know how effective she can be on that vi- 
tal topic. How wit, logic, pathos and fer- 
vid appeal to the professed Christianity of 
her hearers are launched in an irresistible 
torrent upon the stronghold of prejudice 
and indifference, until there seems no foot- 
hold left for them upon the broad earth! 
In this spirit the tried and true women 
gathered early at the various rooms hired 
by them, earlier even than their staunch 
young allies had rallied in our ward to set 
things upon the right footing. They had 
found before them, by five o’clock A. M., 
a venerable neighbor, whose characteristic 
caution and the lossjof Mrs. Foster's thrill- 
ing appeal and demolition of the legal 
subterfuges of the opposition, might, they 
feared, make him hesitate to risk the loss 
of iis vote on a doubtful issue! 

It was a sight worth seeing, when we 
reached the women’s quarters. Earnest, 
influential women quickly -gathered to 
watch and help the issue in all womanly 
ways; and mainly in the shelter of their 
rooms, where the tickéts of both parties, 
with ‘second amendment” at the end of 
the list, were passed out to the helpers of 
the other sex upon the sidewalk. And 
where reports of progress in this and other 
wards were brought in, and prospects dis- 
cussed, in the subdued, intense way in 
which bulletins and battles were talked 
over in the old war-days. 

But the interest grew by what it fed up- 
on, and soon my conservative but alert 
hostess felt the work press upon her heart, 
as in the old crusade campaign. She sug- 
gested the sidewalk as a better field, for 
the throng in passing peered eagerly in to 
see what the women were doing. Nothing 
loth to follow such a leader, I found my- 
self beside her, as much touched as any 
young or old hearer of them all, at the 
strong and quiet words, given with the 
impressiveness of earnest conviction of one 
to that manor born; having thus an es- 
pecial right to be heard where her own 
life work had been so nobly done, and her 
own observation had forced argument and 
illustration upon her. For a half hour 
she held the groups who came; her white 
hair, sweet face and womanly manner all 
heightening the effect. Then, as naturally 
as she had entered upon it, she left itin the 
hands of other women, and we drove away 
to see how yet other valiant women were 
rising to the occasion under even more for- 
bidding circumstances, in the wards peo- 
pled by Bohemians and black with brew- 
eries. Everywhere young women and old 
were lending a hand in this stern warfare 
against the poisons that craze and degrade 
their brothers and protectors. Every- 
where their white badge, ‘For God and 
Home and Native Land!” gave them pass- 
port even to the verge of the contaminating 
ballot-box! Wearing my own badge proyd- 
ly as having been counted worthy of enroll- 
ment in this noble army of martyrs, I felt 
that by that sign they could conquer, in a 
notdistant future. Indeed, it was doubtful 
for so many days which party had won in 
this hard fight, that one felt how easily a 
few more years of suffering and of enlight- 
enment would turn the scale. At least, the 
drill of the canvass was a gain for all fu- 
ture work. But alas for the poor victims 
meantime, to whom the State is not evena 
kind foster-mother, but tempts the igno- 
rant and unwary, and shelters the destroy- 
er under its legal sanction. Cc. M. S. 

Salt Lake City, Dec. 26, 1883. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
THE COLDEN TRUTH SERIES 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections from the 
best religious authors. Edited by Mrs. C. M. Mears, 
Dainty volumes, in gold ind colors, each $1.25. Com 
prising— 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


“Abounds in gems of truth and beautiful sugges- 
tions. A book from which the thoughtful will gather 
hope.”—BaLTIMORE AMERICAN. 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


“A sweet volume of selections from the best writers 
for Christian instruction, meditation, and comfort.”— 
CHRISTIAN SECRETARY, HARTFORD. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 


“A volume of religious selections designed for the . 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sympa- 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presenta 
tion of these words of hope.”—BostTon Posr. 











UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
THE MODEL PRAYER. 


A course of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, by the 
Rev. George C. Baldwin, D. D. Price $1 25. 


**In these lectures the current of thought is indicat- 
ed by the prayer itself. The exposition is rich and 
exhaustive. One is left with the feeling that in this 
most simple of prayers are heights and depths still 
unexplored, while what is seen is calculated to in- 
crease devoutness as well as intelligence.”—CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE, NEw YORK. 





‘WHAT OF THE UNSEEN WORLD BEYOND?" 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN: 


Or Scenes in Another World. By George Wood. 
New Edition. Price $1 50. 


*“*An intensely interesting work, which attempts to 
portray scenes in heaven. A careful perusal will give 
a more favorable impression than the hasty glance too 
often given to books of this character.”—COoNGREGA- 
TIONAL QUARTERLY. 





NEARLY READY: 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and other Lectures. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


A book by Mrs. Livermore, probably the most noted 
woman upon the American platform of to-day, cannot 
fail to attract very wide and admiring attention. The 
volume will comprise her best and ripest thought, and 
deals with problems which are vexing and are of in- 
terest to all mothers, daughters, and wives. 








By 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


*,* Our elegantly illustrated catalogue of holiday 
books is sent gratis. Please write for it. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





By the author of ‘‘ The Stoddard Lectures. 


A MAGNIFICENT VOLUME OF TRAVELS. 


RED-LETTER DAYS ABROAD, 


By Joun L. Stopparp. 


One fine octavo volume with 130 beautiful illustra- 
tions. Magnificently bound, with full gilt edges 
and beveled boards. In box. Price, in cloth, $5; 
in tree calf or antique morocco, $10. 


‘An elegant volume, prepared in the highest style of 
the book-binder’s art.’”’— Philadelphia Record. 

“It is not easy to say which are’most intcresting—the 
finely written accounts or the pictorial views them- 
selves: but each wonderfully helps the other; itis like 
actual travelling.”—//artford Times. 

“This book will bea taking one, and deservedly, be- 
cause it has strong literary and art merits, and is in- 
structive as well as pleasing.”— Boston Globe. 

“The picturesque and peculiar features of the coun- 
tries have been selected with taste and judgment, the 
descriptions are vivid and animated, the diction smooth 
and graceful, and the relation varied and strengthened 
by anecdotes, illustrative and personal.”— Good Liter- 
ature. 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE OLD PLAN, 
TATION. By Joe. CHANDLER HARRIS. 16mo 
Illustrated by Church and Beard, $2 00. 


Harris’s inimitable collection of Southern life,legends 
and dialect. 

“Delightful reading.”’— Cleveland Herald. 

“For humor in all its forms, one must look long and 
look far before finding the equal of this.”-~St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

“Full of tender pathos and weird fancy.”’— Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 4 

“A delightful work.”—New York Times. 

“An undying book.”"— The American. 

There is no figure in American literature more in- 
teresting and affecting than dear old Uncle Remus, sit- 
ting at evening by the crackling fire in his weather- 
beaten cabin, and telling to his master’s little boy sto- 
ries of the old times in Georgia.’’— Quebec Chronicle. 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE, 


A Trip from Moosehead Lake to New Brunswick in 
a Birch Bark Canoe. By Luctus L. HusBRARD. Ex. 
quisite illustrations by Will L. Taylor. $300; half 
calf, $5 50; tree calf or antique morocco, $8 00. 
“The book is full of beautiful bits of nature-paint- 


ing. All lovers of the finer kinds of outdoor literature 
will find this a most charming book.” — The Wheelman- 


“The author tells us much of fish and fowl and 
brute. He talks familiarly of moose, of caribou, and 
of beaver. He marks the flight of the heron, and gives 
a musical expression of the cries of the loon.””— Boston 
Advertiser. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE, 


Outlines of the Chief Political Changes in the History 
ofthe Worid. Arranged by Centuries, with vari- 
orum illustrations, by CHARLES G. WHEELER. Oc- 
tavo, with 25 colored maps. $3 00. 

“A work of singular breadth, scope, and discrimina- 
tion.”—Springfield Republican. 


**Much more useful than one could imagine.”"—Bos- 
ton Herald. 
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THREE WAYS. 
BY JANE ANDREWS. 


Across the fields in the sunshine, 
Bertha and Annie and May, 
With hands full of gathered daisies, 
Wandered one summer day, 
Till they came where the tall corn stood in rows, 
In its shimmer of shade and shine: 
They met a field-mouse seeking food 
For herself and her babies nine. 


“There's a horrid mouse!” cried Bertha, 
“[’ll kill bim with this stone.”” 

“No; I've caught it in my hat,’’ said May, 
“And I'll carry it safely home. 


“P11 pet it, and train it, and it shall draw 
My new red cart so well, 

"T will be like a fairy godmother’s gift, 
Made out of a pumpkin shell.” 

But Annie closed one soft hand 
Over the captive small : 

«J’}] send her home to her babies, 
That will be best of all.” 


If I should meet a field-mouse, 
I know which way I'd do: 
What do you say, my children, 

Which of the three would you? 
—American Teacher. 
—————_*oo— 


A CORAL NECKLACE, 





‘Before [’'d wear anything around my 
neck that little ugly bugs had made!” 
This was what Annie Merrill said to her 
friend Kate Burns. She was cross, you 
see, and wanted to say something disa- 
greeable. She curled up her little nose in 
a dreadful way as she said it. Besides, I 
am afraid she was just a little bit envious 
of the lovely coral necklace which Kate 
was twisting now with her thumb and 
finger. 

Kate’s eyes grew very large and she 
said: “I'd like to know what you are talk- 
ing about! What is made of bugs?” 

“You are; or your old necklace was, 
that you are so proud of. It grew in the 
ocean, too; and there’s lots more of it. I 
could have a great big house all made out 
of it, if 1 was only out there.” 

‘Why, Annie Merrill! my coral neck- 
lace was bought in Boston at one of the 
big stores; it didnt come out of no ocean, 
and there never was a bug on it in the 
world:” 

Then did Annie, who knew just a little 
more than her small friend, fairly double 
up her fat little body, and scream with 
laughter. 

“She says it came out of a store!” she 
shouted. ‘She thinks it wasn’t made, 
nor nothing; it just started right up out 
of nothing, and put itself on the shelf in 
the store. Oh, what a little goosie! It is 
all over bugs, I tell you. It was alive 
once, and growing on a rock in the ocean, 
I guess I know; I've got a great big piece 
at home; my Uncle Horace sent it to me 
away from the Pacific Ocean.” 

It ended in their both becoming quite 
angry and then pouting awhile, and then 
sort of half making up and going to Miss 
Harper with their troubles. 


Then did Kate Burns hear wonderful 
things. How her coral necklace was 
> 


made by little bits of creatures who had 
their home in the water, and who worked 
so steadily and so hard that they actually 
built islands, and closed up = channels 
through which ships wanted to pass! that 
the many strange and beautiful shapes in 
which the coral was brought were not 
made by cutting and carving, as Kate had 
supposed, but by the little creatures them- 
selves. She heard, too, that when they 
were alive and at work on their lovely 
branches of coral, they looked very much 
like flowers growing under water. 

“What is the coral, anyhow?’ asked 
Annie Merrill, at last. 

She felt very meek, having heard a great 
deal that she did not know before. 

‘*Why, dear,” said Miss Harper, ‘it is 
really a kind of lime.” 

“Oh, my!” said Kate. A ‘*‘kind of lime” 
did not sound to her like anything very 
grand, 

“It is real pretty, anyhow!” declared 
Annie, slipping her arm around Kate's 
waist. 

“Yes,” said Miss Harper, ‘‘and very 
wonderful. Think of such beautiful forms 
being made by little bits of creatures, 
away out of sight under the water. You 
will both like to study all about coral, I 
think, when you are older. It will help 
you to understand what a wonderful being 
God is.” 

“But to think of such little creatures 
making my necklace!” said Kate Burns,— 
Pansy. 


-+o+- a 


THE LION THAT TAUGHT SINGING-SCHOOL. 


A Lion wanted to teach singing-school. 
They asked him what could he sing? 
And he said, **Roo-00-00.” 

Tuey asked him what else could he sing? 

And he said, **Roo-00-00.” 

They said they didn’t want a singing- 
teacher who couldn't sing nothing, but 
*cept just one song. 

‘Then the Lion went to a horse-race. 

All the other animals were there: the 
mouse that squeaked, the kitten that mew- 
ed, the puppy that bow-wow-ed, the lamb 
that baa-ed, the pig that yi-yi-ed, the colt 
that ha-ha-ed, the wolf that boo-ed, and 
the bear that ur-ur-ed. 

The prize of the horse-race was a russet 
apple. 


The mouse thought he'd exprise the 
other animals, so he ate the apple up. 


Then all the other animals hollered out, 
“No fair! No fair!” And the mouse was 
scared and ran round the track, and the 
kitten that mewed ran after and ate the 
mouse up, and the puppy that bow-wow- 
ed ate the kitten up. and the lamb that 
baa-ed ate the puppy up, and the pig that 
at tae ate the lamb up, and the colt that 
a-ha-ed ate the pig up, and the wolf that 
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ur-ur-ed ate the wolf up—and the Lion ate 
the bear up. 

Then the Lion came around again and 
wanted to teach singing-school. 

They asked him what could he sing? 

And he sang: “‘Squeak-squeak, mew- 
mew, bow-wow, baa-baa, yi-yi, ha-ha, boo- 
boo, ur-ur, and roo-00-00 !" 

Then they said, ‘Your voice has im- 
proved.” 

And they all let him be their teacher.—A 
Jive-years-old contributor in St. Nicholas. 


ae 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Of the recent fifty candidates for medi- 
cal degrees in the College of Physicians of 
Dublin, two were girls, and one of these 
stood ahead of all competitors. 


St. Louis has a ‘;woman’s exchange,” 
for the sale of articles and to promote the 
dignity of labor. It has a restaurant for 
girls and women in business, well con- 
ducted. 


Clark University catalogue, at Atlanta, 
Ga., gives 141 students in its different de- 
partments. This institution teaches the 
handicrafts, and has a carpenter’s shop, a 
blacksmith’s shop, a school of domestic 
economy and of agriculture. 


A Lafayette lady—a model wife and 
mother—broke her husband of the saloon 
habit by walking up to the bar beside him 
and calling for beer. She broke the 
awful silence, as they walked home, with 
the remark: ‘I love you, my husband, and 
if you are going to hell, ’'m going right 
along with you.” 


The “Crusade Memorial Number” of the 
Union Signal is full of interest and inspi- 
ration. It contains a letter from J. G. 
Whittier to the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, in which these words oc- 
eur: **When I think of your organization 
and what it has done during the last ten 
years, I take newcourage. The women of 
the country will yet save the men of it. 
Give them what they are now unjustly de- 
prived of, the right of suffrage, and the 
close of the next decade would see the 
liquor-traffic abolished in every State in 
the Union.” 


> 
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Human BiLoop.—On the purity and vitality of 
the blood depend the vigor and health of the 
whole system, Disease of various kinds is often 
only the sign that nature is trying to remove the 
disturbing cause. A remedy that gives life and 
vigor to the blood, eradicates scrofula and other 
impurities from it, as Hood’s Sarsaparilla un- 
doubtedly does, must be the means of preventing 
many diseases that would occur without its use. 
sold by dealers. 





YOUNG PEOPLE, 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BABIES, 


EVERYBODY, 
YOUNG AND OLD, 


FIND THEIR 


Ideal Reading and Ideal Pictures in 


D. LOTHROP & C0.'8 
POPULAR MACAZINES 


“Model Magazines,”—Boston Transcript. 


I, 
GR The king of juveniles.”—Saratoga Sun, 
CB “A treasury of good morals.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 
Ce “ The illustrations are quite unrivalled."—N. Y, 
Times. 


0 No such store of high-class literature was ever 
gathered into one periodical before..—Boston Traveller. 


WIDE AWAKE &320.. 


The Superb Christmas Number (only 25.) now ready 
opens the new volume, which will include: 

A Brave Girl (Serial). By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Pamela’s Fortune (Serial), By Mrs. Lucy C, Lillie. 
A Double Masquerade (//istorical Serial), By 
Rev. Charles R, Talbot, 

Pansy Billings (Seria/). By “H. H.” 

His Three Trials (Serial). By Kate Gannet Welk. 
A District Messenger Boy (Serial). By James Otis 
In No-Man’s-Land, (Serial). By 
Brooks. 

Facing the World. By Dinah Mulock-Craik. 
The Daughter of a President. By D. G. Oakley. 
To-day (monthly papers), 
A Boy’s Make-Believe. 
A Canadian Carnival. By Dr. W. George Beers. 
Child-Life in Venice. By Joseph Pennell. 

And countless other contributions by most famous 


American and English authors illustrated by the best 
artists. 


Elbridge 8, 


By Edward Everett Hale. 
By George MacDonald. 


Il. 
G2 “Refined and beautifully illustrated."—Worces- 


ter Chronicle, 
For the 50 Cents 


Babies BABYLAND a Year, 


Holiday Number, with Chromo Cover, 5 cts. 
$100 


Fordiere OUr Little Men and Women. $1. 


Holiday Number with New Cover 10 cts, 
75 Cents 


via TH E PANSY a Year. 
Monthly Part in Beautiful Covers, 7 cts. 


Il. 


tay Secure Christmas Presents for your friends 
without cost, by sending for 32-page Premium List. 
Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





boo-ed ate the colt up, and the bear that 


BOSTON. 


NEW CLASSIC SERIES. 


A collection of world-renowned works selected from 
the literatures of all nations, printed from new type in 
the best manner, and neatly and durably bound. 
Ilandy books, convenient to hold, and au ornament to 
the library shelves. H 16mo vol ia uni- 
form cloth binding. Price, $1 per volume. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
**Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ‘*Marmion,” 
and **The Lady of The Lake.” 


The three poems in one volume. 

“There are no books for boys like these poems by 
Sir Walter Scott. Every boy likes them, if they are 
not put into his hands too late. They surpass every- 
thing for boy feading.”—RaLra WaALDo EMERSON. 


OLIVER COLDSMITH'’'S 
‘STHE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 
With illustrations by Mulready. 


DEFOE’S ‘‘ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 
With illustrations by Stothard. 
BERNARDIN de SAINT-PIERRE’S 
**PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 
With illustrations by Lalauze. 


SOUTHEY’S “LIFE OF NELSON.” 
With illustrations by Birket Foster. 
VOLTAIRE’S 
‘LIFE OF CHARLES the TWELFTH.” 
With maps and portraits. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH’S 
**CLASSIC TALES.” 
With a Biographical Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 
LORD MACAULAY’S 
**LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME.” 
With a Biographical Sketch and illustrations. 
BUNYAN’S 
‘¢PILGRIMW’S PROGRESS.” 


With all of the original illustrations in fac-eimile. 


CLASSIC HEROIC BALLADS. 
Edited by the Editor of “Quiet Hours.” 
CLASSIC TALES. 
By Anna Letitia Barbauld. With a Biographical 
Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 
. 
CLASSIC TALES. 


By Annand Jane Taylor, With a Biographical Sketch 
by Grace A. Oliver. 


THE FAMOUS WOMEN SERIES. 


Handsome 16mo volumes in uniform cloth binding. 
Price, $1 per volume. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Marutove Bunp. 
EMILY BRONTE. 


INSON. 

GEORGE SAND. 
MARY LAMB. By ANNE GILCHRIST. 
MARGARET FULLER. 


Warp Howe. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
ZIMMERN, 
Other volumes are in preparation. 
Any one of our readers sending the name of ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIBER with $2 50 may select any book of 
the above series. 


ORIGINAL SERIES 


OF 





By A. Mary F. Ros- 


By Berrua THOMAS. 


By Junta 


By HELEN 





In New and attractive Styles of Cloth, Full Gilt, gnd 
the Unique and Beautiful 


COLDEN FLORAL FRINCED. 


The First Series of illustrated Hymns, Songs, and 
Poems comprise 


The BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH 


By Frev.icta HEMANS. 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 


By Saran FLOWER AbDAMs. 
ROCK OF AGES, 
By Avaustus MonTAGUE ToOPLADY. 
OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE PROUD? 


By WILLIAM Knox. 


HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


By ELizaBeETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
ABIDE WITH ME, 
By HenRY Francis Lyte. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 
By Joun Howarp Payne. 
The New Volumes of the Year Comprise 
COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE, 
By Ray PALMER. 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
By W. C. Ricwarps. . 
THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. 
By ALFRED FREDERICKsS. 
IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT 
By ALFRED DomeEtrt. 
CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
By Rosa Hartwick THorre. 
Original illustrations, clear type, plated paper, orig- 


ILLUSTRATED HYMNS & PORMS, 


OUR PREMIUMS FOR 1863-4! 


Books are among the most popular of Hoitpay Grrts, and as the CuristmMAs Season draws 
near, what are the best new books, and what are the best old ones, becomes the universal inquiry. 


How to Obtain Books Free! 


THE GOLDEN TRUTH SERIES. 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections from the 
best Religious Authors, edited by Mrs. C. M. MEANS. 
Dainty volumes. Printed on tinted paper, bound in 
gold and colors, with new designs. Price,$125. Com- 
prising :— 

GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


The selections, which are made with excellent judg- 
ment and taste, are from divines, poets, and Christian 
writers of all creeds, and are precious thoughts for 
hours of private meditation and reading. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 


A volume of religious selections designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sympa- 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presentation 
of these ‘‘Words of Hope.” 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


This volume, like the others of the series, is entirely 
unsectarian in its scope. The whole series, from the 
character of the writings and the care in selection, are 
peculiarly acceptable to any believer in Christianity, 
no matter to what particular name or creed he may at- 
tach himeelf. 

Each volume given for one new name and 10 cents 
additional. 


Other Books : 


SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS? 


SUPERFLUOUS WOMEN, and other PAPERS. 
A. LIVERMORE. l6mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
one new name and 10 cts. additional. 
“This long-promised work, from the pen of the 

leading advocate for woman’s advancement, is like ber 

platform utterances,—eloquent and thoughtful.” 

A NEW BOOK BY BLANCHE W. HOWARD. 
GUENN—A Wave on the Breton Coast. 
By the author of ‘One Summer,” and “Aunt Serena.” 

l vol. ,12mo, with 40 cuts and vignettes. $1 75. 

“GUENN” isa tale of love and art, the scene being 
laid in Brittany,and the picturesque shores and no less 
picturesque people of this land of romance are vividly 
and graphically described. ‘The mavy thousands of 
Miss Howard’s admirers will be pleased to find, in this 
volume, much of her choicest and most entertaining 
work.” 

Given for one new subscriber and 50 cts. additional. 

We offer also “One Summer,” and “Aunt Serena” 
as premiums. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

A Biography. By Francis H. UNDERWooD. 

illustrated, $1 50. 

30 cts. additional. 

The description of scenes in the Merrimac Valley 

and other localities hallowed by Whittier’s songa shed 
new light upon some of his noblest work. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Author of ‘*The Gates 

Ajar.” etc. 16mo. $1 25. 

Miss Phelps’s new story promises to become one of 
the very few books which win a circulation almost 
universal. 

Given for one new name and 10 cts. additional. 

‘ Similar,terms offered for any one of Miss Phelps’s 
ooks. 


WHITTIER’S POEMS.—Complete. 
Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 
name. 
Houschold Edition. With Portrait. 
Given for two new names. 
Family Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, full gilt, $2 50. 
Given for two new names and 30 cents additional. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Shawmut Edition. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
Given for one new name. Full gilt, $1 50. 
one new name and 30 cts udditional. 
Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 
| Dame, 
| Illustrated Household Edition. With Portrait and 
sixty illustrations. 12mo, $2. Given for two new names. 


| LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
| Diamond Edition. $1. Given for one new name. 
Household Edition. With Portrait, 12mo, $2. Given 
for two new names. 
Family Edition. Illustrated, 8vo, $250. Given for 
two new names and 30 cents additional... 


Calendars. 


Whittier Calendar. 

A Calendar for 1884, with selections from Whittier’s 
Works for every day in the year. Mounted on a card 
artistically decorated in colors, from designs by Marie 
Bigelow. Size, 12x81, inches. 81. 

Emerson Calendar. 

Calendar for 1884. Containing Selections newly ar- 
ranged and revised, from Mr. Emerson’s writings, for 
every day in the year. Mounted on a card, beautifully 
decorated in colors, from designs by Miss Marie Bige- 
low. Size, 8 by 111-2inches. $1. 


Longfellow Calendar. 

Calendar for 1884, with newly arranged selections 
from Longfellow’s writings, for every day in the year. 
Mounted on acard, beautifully decorated in colors, 
from designs by Lambert Hollis. Size, 8 by 11 1-2 
inches. #1. 

Any calendar given for one new name. Most accepta- 
ble for a gift. 


Birthday Books. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 
Arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bates. Containing 
Selections from the Poems and Prose writings of 
Longfellow. With Portrait and twelve illustrations. 
Square 18mo, beautifully stamped, $1. 


Whittier Birthday Book. 
Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier, compiled by 
Elizabeth 8. Owen. With Portrait and twelve Llus- 
trations. 18mo, tastefully stamped, $1. 


Emerson Birthday Book. 
Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Portrait and 
12 Illustrations. Square 18mo, tastefully bound, $1. 


Lowell Birthday Book. 


Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of James Russell Lowell. With Portrait of 
Lowell and twelve Illustrations, 18mo, tastefully 
stamped, $1. 

Jean Ingelow Birthday Book. 

With red-line border and divisions, 12 Illustrations 
and Portrait.’ 16mo, cloth, gilt and illuminated, $1. 

Handsomely bound books and valuable gifts. The 
aptness of the quotations for the various birthdays of 
famous persons, and also for special days and seasons, 
wins general commendation. Any of the above Birth- 
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By Mary 
Given for 


12mo, 
Given for one new name and 


12mo, $2. 


$1. 
Given for 








inal binding of colora and gold, silk fringe and tassel. 
Neat box for each, $1 75. 

Any book of the above series given for ONE NEW 
NAME and 50 cts. additional. In cloth, extra gilt, $1 50, 
for one new name and 30 cents additional. 

“The design of this series is to preserve, in a beauti- | 
ful shape, those religious and household hymns and 
songs which have endeared themselves to the hearts 
of the people, and which, with the aid of artistic illus- 
trations and rich bindings, make fitting gifts for all oc- 
casions.” 


| 


day Books given for One New Name. 

CHIMES AND RHYMES FOR HOLIDAY 
TIMES. Edited by Almira L. Hayward. 1 vol., 
“Birthday Book size.” Tllustrated, $1. Given for 
one new name. Choicepieces for the festivals of the 
year,—New Year, Easter, Memorial Day, Xmas, etc. 

A YEAR OF SUNSHINE. By Kate Sanborn. 
Comprising cheerful selections for every day in the 
year. lvol.16mo. Beautifully bound $1. Given 





those we have already named. Thus every reader 





application. New Premiums each week. 


for one new name. 


We can also offer as a premium ANY BOOK now published at prices and terms corresponding with 


can obtain, without cost, any coveted publication 


of modern Novel, History, Books of Travel, Poems, Magazines, etc. Postage prepaid. 
Sample copies of the Woman's Jovrnat for canvassing for these valuable premiums sent upon 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


OOK PREMIUMS! 


For the Young Folks! 





Two New Books sy J. T. Trowsripes: 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
With twenty-one illustrations. Cloth, $1 25 


TINKHAM BROTHERS’ TIDE MILL. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 


Mr. Trowbridge is a great favorité with boys and 
girls. Either book given for one new name and 16 
cents additional. 


SANTA CLAUS LAND. 
By Miss A. M. Doveras, author of “The Kathie Sto 
rics,” etc. 4to, illustrated, $1 00. 
A charming story of some little folks’ visit to Santa 
Claus Land in their dreams, with their adventures 
among the Toy and Doll Makers. Given for one new 


name. ; 

ON THE THRESHOLD. 

By Rev. T. T. MuNGER. Familiar Lectures to young 
people on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Man- 
ners, Thrift, Self-Reliance and Courage, Health 
Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, and 
Faith. 16mo, gilt top, $1 00. 

Given for one new name. 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 

By Horace E. Scupper. Each volume with orna- 
mental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

If among American writers there is a greater master 
of quiet humor than Mr. H. E. Scudder, we have not 
had the good fortune to come across that gifted indi- 
vidual. Under the guise of simplicity his stories are 
qemnruntes with excellent wit.—New York Evening 
Mail. 

Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and 
Country. With seventy-seven illustrations. 

The Bodleys Telling Stories. With eighty-one 
illustrations. 

The Bodleys on Wheels. 

The Bodleys Afoot, With 77 illustrations. 

Mr. Bodley Abroad. With 65 illustrations. 

This series of books for children consists of five vol- 
umes, each independent of the others; but since the 
characters are the same in all there is a natural con- 
nection between them, and the order of their appear- 
ance indicates also the gradual growth of the children 
who make up the younger members of the Bodley 
Family. 

The Bodley Grandchildren, and their Jour- 
ney in Holland. ‘The initial volume of a new 
series of Bodiey Books. With 65 illustrations. Or- 
namental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

The English Bodley Family. 
Book. Fully illustrated. 
4to, $1 50. 

Any one of the Bodley Books given for one new 
name and 30 cents additional, 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX ALBUM 
OF ANIMALS. 

A series of Chatterbox pictures, illustrating the life of 
our domestic animals, and descriptive of some queer 
creatures of the animal world. A most interesting 
and entertaining book for the young. Pictures by 
the celebrated artist, Harrison Weir, and others, 
1 vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25. 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX PICTURE 
GALLERY. 


With 78 illustrations. 


A new Bodle 
Ornamental! cover, small 


A series of the best pictures selected from the past 
volumes of the Chatterbox. Printed on elegant 
heavy-toned paper, with a verse to each picture. 1 
vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25. 
Either given for one new name and 10 cts, additional. 


POPULAR CHATTERBOX ANNUAL. 
With over two hundred Chatterbox illustrations and 
appropriate text. The cheapest Juvenile book ever 
offered in this country. 1 vol., royal octavo, illum- 
inated board covers, $1 00. Given for one new name. 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. 

By Lizzie W. CHaMPNEY, Illustrations designed by 
“Champ,” printed in colors. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Given for one new name and 30 cts. additional. 
These fables of Astronomy, whichare dedicated to 

Maria Mitchell, will interest young people and lead 

them to a study of this delightful science. 


WILLIAM HENRY BOOKS, 
By AnBy Morton Diaz. 
William Henry Letters. 
Lucy Maria. 
William Henry and His Friends. } $3.00. 
Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name. 


POLLY COLOGNE SERIES. 
By Assy Morton D1azZ, 3 vols., $3. 00. 
Polly Cologne. The Jimmyjohns. 
A Story Book for Children. 
Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name. 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID. 

By MARGARET SIDNEY. Cover designed by ‘‘Champ,” 
2175. For one new name and 50 cts. additional. 
The Wordsworth Club bring young and old to their 

entertainments, and make a record tascinating for all 


to read. 

WHO TOLD IT TO ME, 

A new charming story. By MARGARET SrIpNEY, 
author of ‘What the Seven Dia,” “Five Little Pep 
pers,” etc., ete. Double chromo lithographed cover 
designed by F.Childe Hassam, fully illustrated, $1 25, 
Given for one new name and 10 cents additional, 


JOHN ANGELO AT THE WATER-COLOR 
° EXHIBITION. 

By Lizzie W. CHaMPNEY. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of noted pictures, Cloth, $1 00, 
‘This book will serve admirably as a first lesson to- 

wards developing the artistic faculty in children, 
Given for one new name. 


THE FAMILY FLIGHTS. 
By Rev. E. E. HALE and Miss Susan HALE. 

A Family Flight Through Spain. Quarto 
cloth, gilt, $2 50. 

This handsome volume, together with the two pre- 
vious Flights, certainly differs from other works of its 
class, by not being written in the library at home, its 
matter skilfully drawn from various books of travel, 
but being an actual record of actual travel, the authors 
having visited Spain last year. The style of the narra- 
tive is highly picturesque, with rapid movement and 
“interesting situations,” 

A Family Flight Through France, Germany, 
Norway and Switzerland. Quarto, illuminated 
board covers and linings, 82 00. 

Its graphic descriptions of sights and places, with 
numerous and authentic illustrations, make it a most 
popular ana desirable book of travel. 

A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria. Quar- 
to, illuminated board covers and linings, 82.00, 

This series of real journeyings has been prepared 
with great care. The illustrations are numerous and 
satisfactory, and the authors have given a delightful 
book concerning these interesting lands, 

Any one of these three beautiful volumes given for 
two new namés, 


THE PETERKIN PAPERS. 
By Lucretia P. HALe. With 8 illustrations, $1 00. 


“Anything more absurdly funny cannot be imag- 
ined.” Given for one new name. 


THE egemnnnin 3 OF A DRUMMER 
BOY. 


) 3 vols. 


By Rev. Harry M. KrerreRr, late of the 150th Regi- 
ment, Penn. Vol. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo, 
$125. For one new name and 10 cts. additional. 
This work brings most vividly before the younger 

generation the scenes of the Rebellion, told as only an 

eye-witness could tell them, 


A LITTLE GIRL AMONG THE OLD 
MASTERS. 


Being her own Compositions and Inventions in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With introduction and Com- 
ment by W. D. Howells. One oblong volume, fifty 
illustrations. Given for two new names. 

Curious and entertaining sketches, rendered more 
delightful and valuable by Mr. Howells’s description. 

Any of Mr. Howells’s books we offer for one new 
name and 30 cts. additional. Price of each novel, $1 50 
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With this number the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL completes fourteen full years. It bas 
issued fifty-two numbers each year. It 
Owes no man anything except good will, 
and it pays its way. This is great success 
for a reform paper. 

During this time great changes for the 
better have been made in the condition of 
women. In nearly all the States the laws 
have been made kinder and more just to 
women. In three territories women vote 
on the same terms as men. In twelve 
States women vote on school questions. 
Many clergymen preach for the equal po- 
litical rights of women. The newspapers 
are open to the discussion of both sides of 
the question, and many of them are able 
and friendly advocates. In England and 
Scotland women have the municipal fran- 
chise. ‘The tide has turned. In due season 
we shall reap. 


+++ 
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Women always look with eager eyes to 
see if the Governor’s Message takes note or 
makes mention of the enfranchisement of 
women. In Massachusetts for many 
years every governor has brought the sub- 
ject to the favorable notice of the Legisla- 
ture. This year Governor Robinson has 
entirely ignored it. This silence upon a 
question of such interest and importance 
as to require a standing committee of both 
houses, might seem at first sight a little 
discouraging. But when Mr. Robinson’s 
past record as a legislator is taken into ac- 
count it becomes quite otherwise. Seven 
years ago he was a pronounced opponent 
of woman suffrage in the Legislature; he 
has more recently voted against it in Con- 
gress. His present silence therefore indi- 
cates that as Executive he will defer to 
public sentiment and will occupy a position 
of neutrality. 








Suffrage Petitions should be sent to this 
office without delay. The Legislature is 
now in session. Speaker Marden urges 
early consideration. He says: 


I may, perhaps, be pardoned for making 
the suggestion, born of eleven years’ con- 
tinuous experience in this body, that the 
omage so often complained of are not so 
much due to lengthy debates or deliberate 
consideration of measures in the House as 
to tardy action in the committee room and 
unwise postponements of matters once 
placed in the calendar. The first six weeks 
of the session generally show but small 

rogress in the disposition of subjects of 

egislation. The daily sessions are very 
short, only because little has come from 
the committees. I beg leave to suggest 
that there are important measures which 
may be reported with iittle delay in the 
first three weeks, and which may then be 
afforded ample time for full discussion in 
this chamber, without crowding other 
matters which require more investigation 
in the committee room, and which must 
necessarily come later before the House. 
Such, it seems to me, are woman suffrage, 
the biennial amendment, the prohibitory 
bill, if one is to be reported, and any other 
subject which has been so long and so fam- 
iliarly before the people that it may as 
well be considered by the whole House as 
by a committee. This would give us work 
at once. 

Every petition ought to be received, reg- 
istered, and presented within the next two 
weeks. Send in the petitions. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has hitherto had 
a large free list. Hereafter this list will be 
to a great extent discontinued. But the 
JOURNAL will be sent on application for 
half price ($1 25), to libraries, to reading- 
rooms of colleges, academies, clubs, or so- 
cieties. Persons who desire to give any 
one of these places the benefit of the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL can have it on these favor- 
able terms, or if money for this purpose is 
sent to us, without any special college or 
library designated, we will use our best 
judgment in selecting those places where a 
weekly perusal of our paper will do the 
most good. 











a ee 

Now that the remonstrants have come 
forward again with their usual boast—not 
in\ the very best taste—of their ‘‘wealth 
and social position,” we recall the fact that 
many of them belong to the class which 
would avowedly be glad to take away the 
suffrage from a large proportion of those 
who already possess it. Their ideal of gov- 
ernment is an oligarchy not very different 
from that which Geo. W. Cable, in ‘The 
Grandissimes,” describes as existing in 
Louisiana eighty years ago: 


The community recognized the supreme 
domination of the “gentleman” in ques- 


rnal. 
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tions of right, and of ‘‘the ladies” in mat- 
ters of sentiment. Under such conditions 
strength establishes over weakness a 
showy protection which is the subtlest of 
tyrannies, yet which, in the very moment 
of extending its arm over woman, confers 
upon her a power which a truer freedom 
would only diminish; constitutes her in a 
large degree an autocrat of public senti- 
ment, and thus accepts her narrowest 
prejudices and most belated errors as the 
very need-be’s of social life. 
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The opponents of the “truer freedom” 
are not willing to allow women a voice in 
regard to any other law that involves the 
interests of their sex. Yet they insist that 
the wish of the majority of women ought 
to be supreme with the legislature in de- 
ciding this matter of suffrage -— provided, 
of course, that the majority of women be 
found opposed to it. Is this consistent? 
+> — 











Senator Edmunds has an article, in a late 
number of the N.Y. Independent, in opposi- 
tion to the proposal to disfranchise all the 
men in Utah, Mormons and Gentiles alike. 
He objects to it, among other reasons, be- 
cause it *‘deprives the innocent as well as 
the guilty of all voice in public affairs. 
Nothing but the direst need could justify 
such a step.” Yet in the same article he 
advocates the disfranchisement of all the 
women in Utah, Mormons and Gentiles 
alike, and seems not to see that this is open 
to the same objection. It not only ‘‘de- 
prives the innocent as well as the guilty of 
all voice in public affairs; worse still, it 
deprives the less guilty half of the Mor- 
mons—the women— of rights which Sena- 
tor Edmunds would have the more guilty 
half—the men—permitted to retain. It is 
unfair on the face of it to disfranchise the 
women of Utah because most of them vote 
the Mormon ticket, while the men of Utah, 
most of whom do just the same, retain 
their political rights. And this gross in- 
justice has not even a show of expediency 
to recommend it. The male population of 
the Territory is overwhelmingly Mormon, 
and the leaders of the Church openly scoff 
at the threat to disfranchise the women. 
**Do it if you want to,” they say. ‘*We have 
plenty of votes without.” The extirpation 
of polygamy should be earnestly sought 
by all just and effectual means. But the 
method now proposed is manifestly unjust, 
and there is no prospect that it would be 
effectual. 


_ 
ind 





It is a mother’s sacred duty to take care 
of her children. This is universally ad- 
mitted. The existence of a duty implies 
the right to be allowed to perform it. The 
law which makes a father the sole guar- 
dian of the children and allows him to 
separate them entirely from their mother, 
is opposed to justice and contrary to na- 
ture. We give in another column a shame- 
ful instance of the practical working of 
the law, by which a teething child has just 
been taken from its mother and given to 
the husband who had abused her, the 
mother retaining only the privilege of see- 
ing her baby twice a week at a friend's 
house. This was in Scotland. Another 
case is pending in Ireland, where the point 
at issue is the right of a Protestant widow 
to bring up her only child as a Protestant. 
The deceased father was a Catholic, and 
the law requires that a child be brought up 
in its father’s faith—a requirement which 
the father’s relatives are disposed to en- 
force. Still worse was the Agar-Ellis case 
in England, which has been attracting so 
much attention of late. Mrs. Agar-Ellis 
has been separated for years from her chil- 
dren, for fear she should teach them to be 
Catholics, although her husband promised 
before marriage that she should be allow- 
ed to bring them up as Catholics, and, ob- 
tained her hand only on that condition: 
In many States of the Union the law is not 
much better, though men are generally 
found to be better than the law. Only a 
year or twoago, a Chinaman in New York, 
who had married a respectable Irishwom- 
an, took their three-days’-old-baby away 
from her and gave it to his brother to be 
taken to China; and the Judge decided 
that he was within his right. It is almost 
literally true that unless she be divorced, a 
woman has no rights over her own chil- 
dren which her husband is bound to re- 
spect. 


_———_-o-oo-— 


It seems almost self-evident that the 
father and mother ought to be joint guar- 
dians of their children. When we urge a 
change in the law to that effect, we are 
told that there is very little practical hard- 
ship in the present state of things, since 
very few husbands wish to take their chil- 
dren away from their wives. Occasionally 
a heart-rending scene occurs in a court- 
room when mother and child are separated, 
but these cases are exceptions. Or else we 
are told that we should be sowing the 
seeds of distrust and dissension if we gave 
a wife any legal rights over her children 
during their father’s life-time. To the first 
objection the answer is simply that, in this 
as in all other cases, the law is not for the 
just but for the unjust; not for the many 
who are willing to do right without com- 





pulsion, but for the few who are disposed 


to be just as mean as the law will let them. 
A man like Mr. Agar-Ellis is an exception 
to the general run of the human race; so 
is a poisoner or a train-wrecker; but that 
is no reason why the law should not pro- 
vide for him. As for the charge that it is 
sowing the ‘seeds of domestic discord to 
give a wife legal remedies against a bad 
husband, it is almost too absurd for dis- 
cussion. It is like the effort to prevent a 
quarrel between two travelling companions 
by tying the hands of one, so that he may 
not be able to hit back under any provoca- 
tion, or even to defend himself when at- 
tacked. We do not tind that possessing 
means of legal redress for wrong-doing 
sows distrust between brother and brother, 
or between father and grown-up son. Why 
should it between husband and wife? Ev- 
ery year the Massachusetts Legislature de- 
nies suffrage to women, but throws us a 
sop in the form of an inch more of conces- 
sion in the direction of equal rights. Sup- 
pose this year they give undivorced moth- 
ers a right to their own babies, and cease 
to put a premium on divorce? 

=——oo-— 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting in the Meionaon, commencing on 
Tuesday evening, the 22d inst., at 7.30 
o'clock; continuing on Wednesday, the 
23d, at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Tuesday evening will be devoted to 
speaking; Wednesday forenoon to busi- 
ness; the afternoon and evening again to 
speaking. 

Suffrage clubs, and all those who have 
individual suffrage work to report, are ear- 
nestly desired to be present at the business 
meeting on Wednesday morning, that their 
good work may encourage others to begin 
and continue till the equal rights of wom- 
en are secured. 

Wednesday forenoon the question of the 
formation of Woman Suffrage Leagues or 
Clubs, all over the State, for the purpose 
of combining the suffrage strength, will 
be considered. This is an important mat- 
ter, and the friends of the cause should 
give their best thought to it before the 
meeting. The gain has been great the 
past year. Not only is larger friendliness 
shown and a more general discussion of 
the subject, but one Territory, larger than 
all New England, has established the full 
political rights of women, while abroad 
unusual attention has been given to the 
question. 

In the sure faith that ours is the winning 
side, let the friends of Suffrage come from 
all parts of the State to help by their pres- 
ence and by their speech. 

Wo. I. BowpitTcH, President. 

Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Committee. 
SARAH E. M. KINGsBuRY, Committee 
JupiTH W. SMITH, } of 
Mary C. AMEs, Arrangements. 
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SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The next Suffrage Sociable will be held 
on Thursday evening, the 24thinst. That 
will be the day following the close of the 
annual meeting. It is to be held in the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Union, 
Boylston St. A Dramatic Entertainment 
entitled “The Higher Education of Wom- 
en” will be presented under the direction of 
Mrs. Anna B. Pratt, of Concord. Mrs. 
Pratt is a sister of Louisa M. Alcott, and 
her corps of amateur actors have been 
much praised, and are sure to dotheir part 
well. ‘There will be refreshments, a song 
or two, and a social time. ‘To meet the in- 
creased expense of the Hall and other in- 
cidentals, the tickets will be 75 cts. They 
will admit to the supper and to the enter- 
tainment. They are now for sale at the 
office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. As the 
number of tickets is limited to 500, those 
who wish to enjoy this new feature, the 
dramatic entertainment, should apply 
early. L. 8. 

ne 


CLARA BARTON RESIGNS, 

Miss Clara Barton, who has been at the 
head of the woman’s prison at Sherborn 
since April 1, resigns to resume her work 
in the interest of the Society of the Red 
Cross. She resigned in November, but 
Gov. Butler persuaded her to serve during 
the year, and he now accepts the resigna- 
tion with many kind words, saying :— 

In what you have done in this institution 
—and I speak this without any criticism 
upon anything done before—it certainly has 
become an institution of which the State 
may well be proud, so far as its administra- 
tion goes, and you have proven that such 
an institution can be administered with the 
kindness of woman at the head, without 
blows, without imprisonment, without 
harshness, as effectively and with equally 
good discipline, so as todo the work of 
reformation as well as any institution of 
the kind conducted by men. Your admin- 
istration and success have caused me one 
further appreciation of the fact that fit 
women are the fittest to take care of wom- 
en. 


Upon Miss Barton’s recommendation, 
Dr. Lucy M. Hall, the prison physician, 





has been nominated and confirmed as su- 
perintendent at Sherborn. 

When Miss Barton accepted the office of 
superintendent, she asked to be her own 
bondsman. Governor Butler accepted her 
in the sum of $10,000. ‘Then she proposed 
to have the office of steward abolished, as 
she would furnish supplies without addi- 
tional salary, and this was conceded, sav- 
ing the 33,000 before paid to the steward. 
Finally the $63,000 appropriated for the 
prison annually was committed to her care 
unquestioned by the very governor who at 
first had doubted whether the prison ought 
not to be abolished, he having found the 
proof of its value in the wisdom of its ad- 
ministration. The result had been as 
valuable with Dr. Mosher as superinten- 
dent. Success and good wishes to the pris- 


on, and to Miss Barton in her old field. 
Le 6 
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WHO OWNS THE BABY? 


The question of the guardianship and 
custody of children is coming to the front 
in Great Britain. ‘Three cases have been 
decided during the past two months. ‘The 
most glaring was that of one James G. 
Beattie, of Edinburgh. This gentleman’s 
wife had left him after a few months of 
married life, driven to do so, as she stated, 
by a consistent course of cruelty, which 
on the night before she left him culminat- 
ed in actual assault. She returned to her 
relatives, and some months later gave 
birth to a child. The child is now a year 
old, and the father has applied to the 
courts to have it given tohim. ‘The moth- 
er, on the other hand, stated that she had 
an action now pending against her hus- 
band for cruelty, in which she asked for a 
separation and for the custody of her baby. 
She asked that the decision be delayed till 
the action for separation was disposed of. 
She also brought a medical certificate that 
the child could not be removed from her 
with safety, as it was teething. 

The Lord President said that if in the 
action raised by the wife she had made al- 
legations against the moral character of 
her husband, or had made allegations that 
association with its father would be detri- 
mental either to the physical or moral wel- 
fare of the child, he did not say that he 
would not have acceded to the motion for 
delaying the present application till the 
action for separation and aliment was dis- 
posed of. Butin the summons for sepa- 
ration and aliment there was nothing but 
an allegation of an act of cruelty, follow- 
ing upon a variety of threats and bad lan- 
guage. Supposing that these allegations 
were proved, and decree of separation 
were pronounced upon the ground of that 
cruelty, it seemed to him to be clear, from 
the authority of previous cases, that that 
would not form a good answer to the ap- 
plication for custody of the child. That 
being so, he thought the motion should be 
refused, because it would imply that they 
were departing from the principle on which 
the whole of the recent cases rest. The 
other judges concurred. Counsel for the 
wife asked expenses, but the court, pro- 
ceeding upon former cases, refused the 
motion. 

The baby was given to the father, but 
the court allowed the mother the privilege 
of seeing it twice a week at a friend’s house. 
How long will such laws stay on the stat- 
ute book after the women of Great Britain 
are given a voice in choosing the members 
of that Parliament which makes the laws? 
No wonder they are not satisfied with mu- 
nicipal suffrage. A. S. B. 
cnnigiibiiiae 


A WORD TO THE VOTING WOMEN. 


Last week Mrs. Cora Scott Pond gave a 
graphic account of her experience in Ward 
13 as a distributor of ballots for the wom- 
en’s school committee ticket. It was sig- 
nificant and instructive. In one of the 
roughest precincts of one of the roughest 
wards of Boston Mrs. Pond was treated 
with courtesy and respect, and succeeded 
in getting 110 votes for Angelina A. Brig- 
ham. Now, since only five women regis- 
tered as voters in that Ward, 105 men ei- 
ther voted the woman's ticket, or scratched 
some other ticket and substituted Miss 
Brigham’s name. This shows what one 
woman can do, if she is in earnest, and 
uses tact and discretion. The fact that 
while only 700 women registered in Bos- 
ton, their ticket for school committee re- 
ceived 1.500 votes, shows that more than 
an equal number of men co-operated. 

Now suppose that instead of 700 women 
7,000 are enrolled next year, and that their 
nominations are as good as this year. Sup- 
pose that the women print Regular Repub- 
lican, Democratic and Citizens’ tickets, ex- 
cept for school committee—substituting the 
women’s nominees for those of the othe 
parties. Suppose that two ladies, with an 
ample supply of these various tickets, dis- 
tribute them at every precinct,—(105 in 
all). The result will be 15,000 votes for 
the women’s nominees for school commit- 
tee. This will give the voting women the 
balance of power, and at all subsequent 
elections both parties will adopt the wom- 
en’s ticket. 

The necessity for such various tickets 
arises from the law which requires all the 
names to be on one ticket and prescrib- 








my ticket by erasing the names of school 
committee and pasting the women’s ticket 
below these. But the judges of election 
refused to receive my ticket because ‘‘it 
exceeded the legal size.” If, therefore, 
Independent” Republican and “‘Independ- 
ent’? Democratic tickets had not been print- 
ed, I could not have voted the woman’s 
ticket without foregoing my vote for Mayor 
and Aldermen, since all must be included 
on one ticket of limited size. Therefore, 
in order to enable men to vote for the 
women’s nominees, tickets must be pre- 
pared as suggested above. 

It becomes more evident every year that 
the way to full suffrage for women lies, in 
Massachusetts, at least, through the exer- 
cise of the vote for school committee. 
The increase of that vote will be worth 
more than arguments in dispelling preju- 


dice and securing further legislation. 
H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS, 





The Congressional Record gives interest- 
ing particulars of the unsuccessful effort 
recently made in the U. 8. House of Rep- 
resentatives to secure a select Committee 
on Woman Suffrage similar to the one ap- 
pointed by the U. S. Senate. 

On the 21st of December the Hon. J. W. 
Keifer, of Ohio, was in his place on the 
floor of Congress, and, addressing the 
Speaker, said: 


Yesterday I offered, as instructed by the 
Committee on Rules, a resolution for the 
appointment of a new committee. I should 
like to have the Clerk report the proposed 
resolution. : 

Resolved, That a select committee of nine 
members be appointed, to whom shall be referred 
all petitions, bills, and resolves asking for the 
extension of suffrage to women or the removal of 
their legal disabilities. 


Mr. W. M. Springer, of Illinois—Will the 
gentleman from Ohio allow me a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. Keifer—I do not desire, myself, to 
discuss the subject, unless some other gen- 
tleman wishes to be heard. If so, I will 
yield such time as may be desired, as I do 
not propose to consume any time myself 
except in reply to what may be said by 
others upon this subject. If the gentleman 
from Illinvis desires five minutes, I will 
yield to him. 

Mr. Springer—No; I desire to withdraw 
the objection I made to the consideration 
of this resolution on yesterday evening, 
and also the other objection, so that it may 
come up on its merits. 

Mr. Keifer—Does the gentleman desire 
to be heard upon the subject? 

Mr. Springer—Not at present. 
wish to be heard after a time. 

Mr. Reagan, of ‘Texas—I hope the gen- 
tleman from Ohio will consent to yield to 
me for a few moments. 

Mr. Keifer yielded the floor. 

Mr. Reagan said: Mr. Speaker—If the 
framers of the Constitution of the United 
States, the men who organized the gov- 
ernment of the United States, those who 
conducted its administration for the first 
fifty years of its existence, could happen 
to be here now and see and hear the prop- 
osition submitted by the Committee on 
Rules or by the gentleman from Ohio, as 
the case may be, to create a committee to 
consider the subject of woman suffrage, or 
if they could have been here yesterday and 
heard the House discussing the subject of 
the creation of the committee on alcoholic 
liquor traffic, the probability is that the 
first inquiry raised in their minds would 
be, have the people of the United States 
lost the Constitution that we made for 
them? 

We propose to take up a subject to 
amuse ourselves with, because there is a 
clamor of a certain portion, and, perhaps, 
a very respectable portion of the people 
for it. I hope that it will not be consider- 
ed ungenerous in me that I oppose the 
wish of any lady. But when she so far 
misunderstands her duty as to want to go 
to working on the roads and making rails 
and going into the army, I want to protect 
her against it. ... 

Hon. J. B. Belford, of Colorado, said: 
Ihave no doubt that this House will be 
gratified with the profound respect which 
the gentleman from Texas has expressed 
for the Constitution of the country. The 
last distinguished act with which he was 
connected was its attempted overthrow; 
and a man who was engaged in an enter- 
prise of that kind can fight a class to whom 
his mother belonged. I desire to know 
whether a woman is a citizen of the United 
States or an outcast without any political 
rights whatever. ‘The gentleman informs 
us that this resolution is not within the 
purview and scope of the constitutional 
power of Congress. I say it is perfectly 
competent for the Congress of the United 
States to pass a bill, by way of a constitu- 
tional amendment at least, to prohibit the 
States of this Union from depriving wom- 
en, our mothers, and wives, and sisters, of 
participation in its government. 

f we had more of female influence in 
the political arrangement of this country I 
think even the morals of this House of 
Representatives might be improved. What 
is the proposition presented by the gentle- 
man from Ohio? That we will constitute 
a committee to whom shall be referred all 
petitions by the women of this country. 
Is not the right of petition a constitutional 
right? Has not woman in this country at 
least risen above the rim and horizon of 
servitude, discredit and disgrace? and has 
she not a right, representing as she does in 
many instances great questions of proper- 
ty, to present her appeals to the national 
council and have them wisely and judi- 
ciously considered? I think it is due to our 
wives, daughters, mothers and sisters to 
afford them an avenue through which they 
can legitimately and judicially reach the 
ear of this great nation. 


I may 








ing the size of ticket. I myself prepared 


During the progress of the debate the 
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Hon. Mr. Keifer thus eloquently champi- 
oned the right of petition for United States 
citizens : 

I was stating that we to-day stand com- 
mitted by our negative actions, and have 
so stood for fifteen years in favor of wom- 
an suffrage in the Territories of the United 
States. And we now have before us a law 
passed at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Washington, giv- 
ing to the women of that Territory the 
right to vote. We have not passed upon 
the question one way or the other, but we 
have the right to pass upon it. This I 
think seems to dispose sufficiently of the 
question of constitutional legislative power 
without trampling upon the toes of any 
State rights man. 

The right of petition belongs to all per- 
sons within the limits of our republic, and 
with the right of petition goes the right on 
the part of the Congress of the United 
States through constitutional means to 

‘ ief. 
ote true, as gentlemen assert, that 
we have no constitutional power to pass a 
pill that will grant to women rights and 
privileges which we may think should be- 
long to them, then we have the right under 
the Constitution to propose amendments to 
the Constitution so as to enfranchise the 
women of this country. For that reason 
we might have a committee to consider the 
question, and it would not be unconstitu- 
tional for that committee to report an 
amendment to the Constitution so as to 
give to women the right to vote. Do gen- 
tlemen claim it is unconstitutional to amend 
the Constitution ? 3 

There are considerations due to the 
women of this country which ought not to 
be lightly thrust aside. For thirty-five 

years they have been petitioning and hold- 
ng conventions and demanding that cer- 
tain relief should be granted them, to the 
extent of allowing them to exercise the 
right of suffrage. It is true they are not 
united upon that subject. 

But in that thirty-five years we have 
seen great things accomplished. We have 
seen some of the subtleties of the common 
law that were spread over this country 
swept away. ‘There is hardly anybody 
anywhere who now adheres to the doc- 
trine that a married woman cannot make 
a contract, and that she has no rights or 
liabilities except those that are centred in 
her husband. Even the old common law 
maxim that ‘Shusband and wife are one, 
and that one the husband,” has been large- 
ly modified under the influence of these 
ladies, these patriotic, earnest ladies, who 
have taken hold of this question and en- 
lightened the world upon it. 

There are now in the vaults and rooms 
about here hundreds of thousands of peti- 
tions for relief, sent in here by women and 
by those who believe that they ought to 
have certain rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship granted to them. For fifteen 
years there has been regularly held in this 
city annually a convention composed of 
representative ladies from all parts of the 
country. ‘These conventions, as well as 
various State and local conventions, have 
been appealing for relief; aud they ought 
not to be met by the statement that we 
will not even give them the poor privilege 
of having a committee to whom their peti- 
tions and memorials may be referred. 

We have made some progress. In 1871 
there was a very strong minority report 
made in this House in favor of woman suf- 
frage. Notwithstanding the notion that 
we must stand by all our old ideas, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, after 
deliberately consideraing the question, ad- 
mitted a woman to practice at the bar of 
that court. A hundred years ago, in the 
darkness of which some gentlemen desire 
still to live, I suppose they would not have 
done this. Butthere has been a great deal 
of progress in various ways. 

Favorable reports on this subject were 
made in the last Congress from a com- 
mittee of the Senate and a committee of 
the House, although there was no favora- 
ble action by either branch of Congress. 
The Senate of the United States in the 
present Congress has already appointed a 
committee on the subject of woman suf- 
frage. The Legislatures of many of the 
States have taken hold of the subject and 
expressed their judgment on the matter. 
There has been a great deal of progress in 
that direction. ‘The Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the last (Forty-sev- 
enth) Congress each provided a suitable 
committee to whom all matters relating to 
woman suffrage could be referred. Will 
this House take a step backward on this 
question? 

I want especially to notify the gentle- 
man from Texas that we are not standing 
still on this question. Weare moving in 
the light of the age of civilization in which 
we live; and for one I expect the next 
generation of people will be better and 
wiser than the present, and that they will 
see things more clearly than we now do. I 
believe in progress in civilization, and, if 
you please, in all other things, especially in 
polities. Eleven States—New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, Mich- 
igan, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado and Oregon—have au- 
thorized women to vote for school trustees 
and members of school boards. I am just 
informed that Pennsylvania has done the 
same. ‘This would make twelve States. I 
always desire to be accurate when making 
a statement, and therefore when I say that 


_ Kentucky has authorized women to vote 
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for members of school boards [ must say 
that this right has been somewhat limited; 
but it concedes the principle. Kentucky 
only extends this right to widows who have 
children and pay taxes. But the principle 
is the same. This action shows that there 
iS progress on this subject in Kentucky 
as well as in many other of the States. 
Women are nominated and voted for not 
only in the twelve States and three Terri- 
tories I have named, but in nearly all the 
Northern and Western States. Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois and Iowa have a large num- 
ber of women who are County Superin- 
tendents of public schools. And let me 
Say, for the benefit of the Democratic 
party, that in the great progressive West- 

















ren State of Kansas the Democracy have 
irsen so high as to nominate and vote 
fora woman for State Superintendent of 
Public Schools. his they did at the last 
election. So there has been a little grow- 
ing away from those old ideas and notions, 
even among the Democracy. In the pro- 
gressive State of Kansas. in the County of 
Harper, there was recently elected—I do 
not know how many Democrats assisted in 
the election—a woman to fill the office of 
County Clerk. Thus we are aap ee 
women to fill public offices. Why shoul 

they not participate in the election of offi- 
cers who are to govern them? We require 
them to pay taxes; there are a great many 
burdens imposed upon them, and shall we 
not allow them the poor privilege of hav- 
ing a committee to whom their petitions 
and their prayers may be sent? Kansas, 
Michigan, Colorado and Nebraska have in 
recent years submitted the question of 
woman suffrage to a vote of the people, 
and more than one-third of the people of 
each of these States have voted in favor of 
that proposition. Oregon has now a simi- 
lar proposition pending before her people. 

As I have referred to the matter of taxa- 
tion, let me say that by the laws of all the 
States women are required to pay taxes; 
but we are practically working on the 
theory that these women are to be taxed 
without the right of representation. ‘l'axa- 
tion without representation led to the sepa- 
ration of the colonies from the mother 
country. ‘The colonies were not so much 
opposed to being taxed as they were to be- 
ing taxed without representation. The old 
patriots of that day conceived the idea that 
there was a principle somewhere involved 
in the right of representation. So they 
evolved and formulated that revolutionary 
maxim, **Millions for defence but not one 
cent for tribute.” The basis of that max- 
im was that they would not give to the 
payment of taxes without the right of rep- 
resentation. tevolution and war made 
representation and taxation correlative. 
But the States tax all women on their prop- 
erty. For illustration, 8.000 women of 
Beston and $4,000 in the State of Massa- 
chusetts pay $2,000,000 taxes, one-eleventh 
of the entire tax of that great and wealthy 
State. The same ratio of taxation will be 
found to prevail in all the other States. 

And, Mr. Speaker, progress has gone on 
elsewhere than in the United States. Eng- 
land has been moving forward in this mat- 
ter, and we should not stand behind her in 
anything. Since 1870, all women who are 
householders have had the right through- 
out all England to vote on all school ques- 
tions, and by a very close vote in England 
at the last session of Parliament a resolu- 
tion was rejected in the House of Com- 
mons extending to women the full right to 
a Parliamentary vote. he resolution was 
lost by only nine votes, I believe. Under 
the poor laws of that country women hold 
office. 

Canada, too, has been moving forward 
in this matter. Her Parliament has been 
agitating the question ; and by a very close 
vote the matter passed over in the last ses- 
sion of the Parliament of the Province of 
Canada. So, about us, progress goes on. 
There is one little spot on the face of the 
globe, one little isle tributary to that great 
civilized nation, England, that gives to 
woman the full right to vote with men, 
and that is the Isle of Man. Singular that 
the name should be so connected with this 
advanced step in civilization. But that 
isle, small as it is, has set an example to 
the world on this subject. And we are go- 
ing to follow it some of these days. It 
may be when the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Reagan] and your humble servant 
have passed away, but it will be in better 
days than now. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have oftered these 
suggestions because I believe that one-half 
of the population of the United States 
should not be cut off from the poor privi- 
lege of having a home for the petitions 
and memorials which may be sent up here 
in accordance with the Constitution_of the 
country. 

Unless there be some special reason for 
extending the debate, I shall now demand 
the previous question. 


THE VOTE. 

Mr. Belford demanded the yeas and 
nays on the adoption of the resolution; 85 
members voted for the committee, 124 vot- 
ed against, while 112 refrained from vot- 
ing. We give for the benefit of their con- 
stituents the names of our friends: 


G. E. Adams, Atkinson, Belford, Boutelle, W. 
W. Brown, Brum, Budd, Calkins, Cannon, Chase, 
W. W. Culbertson, Cutcheon, G. R. Davis, Ding- 
ley, Dowd, Dunham, I. N. Evans, Everhart, 
George, Goff, Greenleaf, Hart, Haynes, Hepburn, 
Hiscock, Hitt, Holmes, Holton, Hooper, Hop- 
kins, Horr, Houk, Howey, James, Jefferds, 
Johnson, Kean, Keifer, Lacey, Lawrence, Libbey, 
Long, Lore, Lyman, McCoid, McComas, McCor- 
mick, McKinley, Milliken, Morey, Morgan, Mor- 
rill, Moulton, Nutting, Ochiltree, OHara, Charles 
O’Neil, Parker, Payson, Perkins, Peters, Petti- 
bone, Phelps, Ranney, G. W. Ray, Ossian Ray, 
Reed, J. 8. Robinson, Rowell, C. R_ Skinner, 
Smith, Steele, Stone, C. A. Sumner, E. B. Taylor, 

- D. Taylor, Thomas Tulley, Vance, Wait, 
bh Milo White, E. B. Winans, John Winans, 
aple. 


While the defeat of the effort for a Se- 
lect Committee on Woman Suffrage is a 
discourtesy, indicative of an adverse senti- 
ment among the members of the House, it 
is not necessarily a defeat of the question 
at issue. Still less is ita denial of the right 
of petition by women, as has been alleged. 
The refusal simply refers the woman suf- 


the Judiciary; the most influential com- 
mittee of Congress. It is to be hoped that 
it will result in a candid hearing by that 
committee and a report in favor of submit- 
ting a Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment to the State Legislatures. 

H. B. B. 
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Sixt TuHovsanp.—Gilman’s History of the 
American People has been so much in demand 
that the first editions (four thousand copies) are 
already exhausted. ew editions are on the 





press and will soon be ready, 


frage petitions to the House Committee on. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Send the woman suffrage petitions at 
once to No. 5 Park St. 


Brockton had its annual Suffrage Social 
on the 15th ult. The occasion was one of 
interest and pleasure. 

This week Littell’s Living Age enters 
upon its 160th volume. Hail to the hardy 
veteran! 

The women of the Congregational church 
of Yarmouthport have recently sent a bar- 
rel of merchandise of the value of $55 to 
the Freedmen of the South. 


The calendars for 1884 are out in force. 
The Boston & Maine R. R. has one; so has 
T. C. Evans; so have Ross, Turner & Co., 
a very clear and good one. 

If some genii should arise to-morrow 
(says Mr. Henry Watterson) and offer to 
restore the South its slaves, the South 
would stand back aghast and say, **Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion of Lynn celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of the women’s temperance crusade, 
at the Y. M. C. A. hall, in that city, yes- 
terday afternoon. 

The Melrose Journal expresses its just 
indignation that its ‘congressional district 
must be misrepresented for two years in 
Congress by Morse and Lovering; Morse 
having voted for whiskey, and Lovering 
against the Woman Suffrage Committee.” 


The Executive Committee of the Loan 
°xhibition for the benefit of the Bartholdi 
statue voted to keep the exhibition open 
on Sundays at a reduced price of admission 
for the benefit of working men and women 
who are unable to attend during the week. 
‘Two thousand people attended. 

A sister of Congressman John D. White, 
of Kentucky, is a graduate of the Michigan 
College of Pharmacy, and recently applied 
to the Louisville Board of Pharmacy to be 
registered as an assistant pharmacist; but 
was refused because she isa woman. It is 
a mean act, which we trust the courts will 
correct.— Independent. 

The Legislature met last Wednesday and 
elected Senator Bruce President of the 
Senate. Hon. Geo. A. Marden was re- 
elected Speaker by the House. A Joint 
Special Committee on Woman Suffrage 
has been appointed. We will give names 
next week. 

At the last distribution of prizes at the 
Oxford Local Examinations, Miss M. E. 
Hills, Miss F. P. Coleman, and Miss 'T. A. 
Newton were among the successful senior 
candidates for the title of ‘“‘Associate in 
Arts.” Miss E.M. Tyler also received the 
bronze medal from the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Mr. Lowell has decided to resign the lord 
rectorship of St. Andrew’s, the technical 
objection to the office being held by a for- 
eign minister proving more formidable 
than he‘ anticipated. The resignation is 
therefore offered in order to relieve the au- 
thorities from the necessity of deciding 
the points that have been raised. 

The Boston Almanac and Business Di- 
rectory for 1884 is compact and compre- 
hensive, containing everything that it 
seems possible for any one to want to 
know. It is calculated upon the new stand- 
ard time. But probably no almanac of 
the year has attracted so mych attention 
as that of the N. Y. Independent, with its 
statistics of the religious denominations. 


The most complete report of the address- 
es of Mrs. Livermore, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Jr.,and Wendell Phillips, at the un- 
veiling of the statue of Harriet Martineau, 
was given in last week’s WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. ‘To supply the unusual demand for 
it we have printed the proceedings in a 
leaflet, which is for sale at our office, No. 
5 Park Street. Price 5 cents. 

An executive session of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association of Massachu- 
setts was held last week in the parlor of 
the N. E. Woman’s Club. Mrs. Harriet 
R. Shattuck presided. The progress of 
the cause was reported. An announcement 
was made of two conventions soon to be 
held in Westboro’ and Malden, and that its 
annual meeting will be held in February. 

Notwithstanding the exposures of prison 
barbarity at Sing Sing, the same brutal 
treatment is still practised there, with the 
exception that the paddle is no longer used. 
Frank Fulton, one of the witnesses who 
testified during the prison investigation, 
and who told hoy Geo. Woods and John 
Anderson were compelled to work until 
within an hour of their deaths, was recent- 
ly released, and has related a fearful story 
of brutality to a reporter of the Boston 
Herald. 

The difficulty that women encounter in 
obtaining remunerative employment may 
be illustrated by the following case. Last 
week an educated and refined woman, with 
the advantages of a good presence and a 
letter of recommendation from a Monsig- 
nor in the Catholic Church, succeeded, af- 
ter much diligence, in getting the offer of 
a position as clerk behind a toy counter in 
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CARPETS 


We have placed our entire stock of last 
season’s patterns in our RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT, and are now offering to the 
retail buyers the advantage of buying 





direct at 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


5-Frame Wiltons 
Royal Velvets 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


Tapestries - 
Extra Superfines 


: $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$1 25 
65c., 75¢., 85e. 
- 75¢. 


These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobsou, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 





EMANCIPATION WAIST. 





PATENTED, 





THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the bips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


It is adapted for ladies 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





a large fancy-goods store in this city, at a | 


stipend of four dollars a week, the position 
to be retained only during the holidays. 
We are assured that this case is a typical 
one.—Harper's Weekly. 


The first number of the new religious 
magazine, the Andover Review, is brought 
out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of this 
city. We find among its contributors Wash- 
ington Gladden, Geo. B. Jewett, Charles 
H. Parkhurst, A. F. Beard, all D. D.s, and 
Egbert C. Smythe, Geo. Harris, Francis 
Brown, Geo. F. Moore and John P. Tay- 
lor, all professors. Caroline Hazard con- 
tributes poems, and there is a book de- 
partment, etc. The general theological 
status and tone of the magazine may be 
inferred from its contributors. 

The Vallejo (Cal.) Chronicle says that 
two women hunters were recently met 
with by a sportsman who had gone to an 
artesian well in the Colorado marshes to 
quench his thirst. They wore tunics ex- 
tending to their knees, long rubber boots, 
hunting coats and caps, and carried breech- 
loading shotguns. At their feet lay a pile 
of teal, widgeon and rail. They explained 
how they came to be hunters. One was 
extremely delicate, and after graduating 
at a well-known seminary in Alameda 
County was recommended to take out-door 
exercise as the only escape from consump- 
tion. ‘Tired of aimless strolling, the girl, 
under the kindly tutorship of her uncle, 
learned to shoot, and converted a compan- 
ion to the sport, and both are enthusiastic 
hunters. 
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LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Also 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op- 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


lace of whalebone 


CALL & TUTTLE, 
TAILORS, 


LADIES’ PARLOR, 
13 Summer St. 


LADIES’ NEWMARKET COATS. 
LADIES’ WRAPS. 

LADIES’ JACKETS and SACKS. 
LADIES’ HABITS. 

LADIES’ DRESSES. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


CACTUS BAL 
JAMES SCALES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Frames and Passe Partonts, 


Pictures Mounted and Framed to Order. 
Old Frames Regilt, Old Paintings and En- 
gravings Restored. 


ARTIST MATERIALS, 
And Articles for Decorating, in Great Variety. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS, &c. 


44 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street, Boston. 





Is a sure 
curer 0 


reventive and 
Dandruff. 














BOSTON ALMANAC 


FOR 1884, 


The first Almanac using the 


NEW STANDARD TIME. 


Contains Business Directory, 
Street rg 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Mass. State Government, 
Post Office Regulati 

udiciary, 

City Officers, 
Express List, 
Churches, Societies, ete. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


600 Pages. Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 
Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 


ons, 





CACTUS BALM * °xzistane@=™ 





DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
REFORM 5 Hamilton Place. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. A!! the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


PATTERNS, CUT TO MEASURE, 


AND ALSO A 


SYSTEM OF DRESSMAKING TAUGHT 
in a thorough manner. 
Misses T. A. & A. M. DAY, 
No. 9 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


CG. El. BGS Se, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyegiasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


Boston, Mass. 























For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE PATH OF PROGRESS. 


BY MRS. 8. D. BINGHAM. 





Above the ashes of dead hope, 

Above all hindering things to rise; 
To know at least a joyful scope 

For glad and boundless enterprise ; 
To scatter with triumphal palms 

The phantoms that this life infest; 
To quaff e’en here some living balms 

By long drunk bitterness made blest; 


To know that in the world so wide 
Lone hearts we've cheered and lifted up, 
Some vexing knot of life untied, 
Some sweetness placed in sorrow's cup, 
Or smoothed a path for some small one, 
Brushing the brambles all aside, 
And seen his smile break out like sun 
Through rifted cloud with tears balf dried! 


They know not that for them we dream 
And toil, to bring an opening day 
When near the gates of Eden gleam, 
And darkness shal! have passed away. 
The world is in its swathing bands 
Of creed, and form, and old time way; 
Then let us help unloose its hands 
And stretch its limbs for fairer play! 


When once the web of fear and sloth 
Which binds this chrysalis about 
Is burst, no butterfly or moth 
Bhall from its cerements dark break out— 
No dazzling thing with life too brief, 
With darting, quivering, brittle wings 
Transient as any child's first grief, 
Moat fragile of all lovely things; 
But hood, w hood sublime! 
Evolved at last the perfect One, 
A golden unit for all time, 
A full-sphered destiny begun. 
O fear not, then, to break the husk 
From off the kernel of the years; 
Its perfume shall be more than musk, 
Its nutriment the food of seers. 
Then work, through all the storm and dust, 
The rough mob’s hiss, the rude world’s stare ; 
They'll know at length your tears and trust, 
And bow before the crown you wear. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 





o— oo -——_—— 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 








My child is lying on my knees; 
The signs of heaven she reads; 
My face is all the heaven she sees, 

Is all the heaven she needa, 


And she is well, yea, bathed in blisa, 
If heaven is in my face,— 

Behind it is all tenderness 
And truthfulness and grace. 


I mean her well so earnestly, 
Unchanged in changing mood, 

My life would go without a sigh 
To bring her something good. 





I also am a child, and I 
Am ignorant and weak ; 

I gaze upon the starry sky, 
And then I must not speak, 


For all behind the starry sky, 
Behind the world so broad, 

Behind men’s hearts and souls doth lie 
The Infinite of God. 

If true to her, though troubled sore, 
I cannot choose but be, 

Thou who art peace forevermore 
Art very true to me. 

If I am low and sinful, bring 
More love where need is rife; 

Thou knowcat what an awful thing 
It is to be a life. 

Haat Thou not wisdom to enwrap 
My way wardness about, 

In doubting safety on the lap 
Of Love that knows no doubt? 

Lo! Lord, I sit in Thy wide space, 
My child upon my knee; 

Bhe looketh up into my face, 
And [ look up to Thee. 


a 
THE DEAOON’S WEEK. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


The communion service of January was 
just over in the church at Sugar Hollow, 
and people were waiting for Mr. Parkes to 
give out the hymn, but he did not give it 
out; he laid his book down on the table, 
and looked about on his church. 

He was a man of simplicity and sinceri- 
ty, fully in earnest to do his Lord’s work, 
and do it with all his might, but he did 
sometimes feel discouraged. His congre- 
gation was a mixture of farmers and me- 
chanics, for Sugar Hollow was cut in two 
by Sugar Brook, a brawling, noisy stream 
that turned the wheel of many a mill and 
manufactory, yet on the hills around it 
there was still a scattered population eat- 
ing their bread in the full perception of 
the primeval curse. So he had to contend 
with the keen brain and skeptical comment 
of the men who piqued themselves on pow- 
er to hammer at theological problems as 
well as hot iron, with the jealousy and re- 
pulsion and bitter feeling that has bred the 
communistic hordes abroad and at home; 
while perhaps he had a still harder task to 
awaken the sluggish souls of those who 
used their days to struggle with barren 
hillside and rocky pasture for mere food 
and clothing, and their nights to sleep the 
dull sleep of physical fatigue and mental 
vacuity. ‘ 

Ht seemed sometimes to Mr. Parkes that 
nothing but the trump of Gabriel could 
arouse his people from their sins and make 
them believe on the Lurd and follow His 
footsteps. To-day—no—a lohg time be- 
fore to-day he had mused and prayed till 
an idea took shape in his thought, and now 
he was to put it in practice; yet he felt pe- 
culiarly responsible and solemnized as he 
looked about him and foreboded the suc- 





cess of his experiment. Then there flashed 
across him, as words of Scripture will 
come back to the habitual Bible reader, 
the noble utterance of Gamaliel concerning 
Peter and his brethren when they stood be- 
fore the council: “If this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to naught; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 


it.” 
So with a sense of strength the minister 


spoke: **My dear friends,” he said, “you 
all know, though I did not give any notice 
to that effect, that this week is the Week 
of Prayer. I have a mind to ask you to 
make it for this once a week of practice 
instead. I think we may discover some 
things, some of the things of God, in this 
manner, that a succession of prayer-meet- 
ings would not perhaps so thoroughly re- 
veal to us. Now when I say this I don’t 
mean to have you go home and vaguely 
endeavor to walk straight in the old way; 
I want you to take ‘topics,’ as they are 
called, for the prayer-meetings. For in- 
stance, Monday is prayer for the temper- 
ance work. ‘Try all that day to be tem- 
perate in speech, in act, in indulgence of 
any kind that is hurtful to you. ‘The next 
day is for Sunday schools; go and visit 
your scholars, such of you as are teach- 
ers, and try to feel that they have living 
souls to save. Wednesday is a day for 
fellowship meeting; we are cordially in- 
vited to attend a union-meeting of this sort 
at Bantam. Few of us can go twenty-five 
miles to be with our brethren there; let us 
spend that day in cultivating our brethren 
here; let us go and see those who have 
been cold to us for some reason, heal up 
our breaches of friendship, confess our 
shortcomings one to another, and act as if, 
in our Master’s words, ‘all ye are breth- 
ren.’ 

“Thursday is the day to pray for the 
family relation; let us each try to be to 
our families on that day in our measure 
what the Lord is to His family, the Church, 
remembering the words, ‘Fathers, provoke 
not your children to anger;’ ‘Husbands, 
love your wives, and be not bitter against 
them.’ ‘These are texts rarely commented 
upon, I have noticed, in our conference 
meetings; we are more apt to speak of the 
obedience due from children, and the sub- 
mission and meekness our wives owe us, 
forgetting that duties are always recipro- 
eal. , 

‘Friday, the Church is to be prayed for. 
Let us then each for himself try to act 
that day just as we think Christ, our great 
Exemplar, would have acted in our places. 
Let us try to prove to ourselves and the 
world about us that we have not taken 
upon us His name lightly or in vain. Sat- 
urday is prayer-day for the heathen and 
foreign missions. Brethren, you know and 
I know that there are heathen at our doors 
here; let every one of you who will, take 
that day to preach the gospel to some one 
who does not hear it anywhere else. Per- 
haps you will find work that ye knew not 
of lying in your midst. And let us all on 
Saturday evening meet here again and 
choose some one brother to relate his ex- 
perience of the week. You who are will- 
ing to try this method, please to rise.” 

Everybody rose except old Amos 'Tuck- 
er, who never stirred, though his wife 
pulled at him and whispered to him, im- 
ploringly. He only shook his grizzled 
head and sat immevable. 

“Let us sing the doxology,” said Mr. 

-arkes, and it was sung with full fervor. 
The new idea had roused the church fully ; 
it was something fixed and positive to do; 
it was the lever-point Archimedes longed 
for, and each felt ready and strong to 
move a world. 

Saturday night the church assembled 
again. The cheerful eagerness wis gone 
from their faces; they looked downcast, 
troubled, weary—as the pastor expected. 
When the box for ballots was passed 
about, each one tore a bit of paper from 
the sheet placed in the hymn-books for 
the purpose and wrote on ita name. ‘The 
pastor said after he had counted them, 
‘Deacon Emmens, the lot has fallen on 
you.” ; 

‘I’m sorry for’t,” said the deacon, rising 
up and taking off his overcoat. ‘I ha‘nt’ 
got the best of records, Mr. Parkes, now 
I tell ye.” 

“That isn’t what we want,” said Mr. 
Parkes. ‘*We want to know the whole ex- 
perience of some one among us, and we 
know you will not tell us either more or 
less than what you did experience.” 

Deacon Emmons was « short, thick-set 
man, with a shrewd, kindly face and gray 
hair, who kept the village store and had a 
well-earned reputation for honesty. 

‘*Well, brethren,” he said, ‘I dono why 
I shouldn’t tell it. I am pretty well asham- 
ed of myself, no doubt, but I ought to be, 
and maybe I shall profit by what I’ve 
found out these six days back. I'll tell 
you just as it come. Monday, I looked 
about me to begin with. I am amazing 
fond of coffee, and it a’n’t good for me, 
the doctor says it a‘n't; but dear me, it 
does set a an up good, cold mornings, to 
have a cup of hot, sweet, tasty drink, and 
I haven’t had the grit to refuse! I knew 
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it made me what folks call nervous and I 
call cross before night come; and I knew 
it fetched on spells of low spirits when our 
folks couldn’t get a word out of me—not 
a geod one, any way; so I thought I'd try 
on that to begin with. I tell you it come 
hard! I hankered after that drink of cof- 
fee dreadful! Seemed as though I couldn't 
eat my breakfast without it. I feel to pity 
a man that loves liquor more’n I ever did 
in my life before; but I feel sure they can 
stop if they'll try, for I’ve stopped, and 
I'm a guin’ to stay stopped. 

‘*Well, come to dinner, there was anoth- 
er fight. Ido set by pie the most of any- 
thing. I was fetched up on pie, as you 
may say. Our folks always had it three 
times a day, and the doctor he’s been talk- 
in’ and talkin’ to me about eatin’ pie. I 
have the dyspepsy like everything, and it 
makes me useless by spells, and onreliable 
as a weather-cock. An’ Doctor Drake he 
says there won't nothing help me but to 
diet. I was readin’ the Bible that morning 
while I sat waiting for breakfast, for ‘twas 
Monday, and wife was kind of set back 
with washin’ and all. and I come acrost 
that part where it says that the bodies of 
Christians are temples of the Holy Ghost. 
Well, thinks I, we’d ought to take care of 
’em if they be, and see that they’re kep’ 
clean and pleasant, like the church; and 
nobody can be clean nor pleasant that has 
dyspepsy. But, come to pie, I felt as 
though I couldn’t! and, lo ye, I didn’t! I 
eet a piece right against my conscience; 
facin’ what I knew I ought to do I went 
and done what I ought not to. I tell ye 
my conscience made music of me consid- 
er’ble, and I said then I wouldn't never 
sneer at a drinkin’ man no more when he 
slipped up. I'd feel for him and’ help him, 
for I see just how it was. So that day’s 
practice giv’ out, but it learn’t me a good 
deal more’n I knew before. 

“IT started out next day to look up my 
Bible-class. ‘They haven't really tended 
up to Sunday school as they ought to, 
along back, but I was busy here and there, 
and there didn’t seem to be a real chance 
to get to it. Well, *twould take the even- 
in’ to tell it all, but I found one real sick, 
been abed for three weeks, and was so 
glad to see me that I felt fair ashamed. 
Seemed as though I heerd the Lord for the 
first time sayin’, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me.’ Then another man’s old mother says 
to me, before he come in from the shed, 
says she, ‘He’s been a sayin’ that if folks 
practised what they preached you'd ha’ 
come round to look him up afore now, but 
he reckoned you kinder looked down on 
mill-hands. I’m awful glad you come.’ 
Brethring, so was I. I tell you that day’s 
work done me good. I gota poor opinion 
of Josiah Emmons, now I tell ye, but I 
learned more about the Lord’s wisdom than 
2 month o° Sundays ever showed me.” 

A smile he could not repress passed over 
Mr. Parkes’s earnest face. ‘The deacon 
had forgotten all external issues in coming 
so close to the heart of things; but the 
smile passed as he said, ‘* Brother Emmons, 
do you remember what the Master said, 
‘If any man will do His will. he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself’ ?” 

“Well, it’s so,” answered the deacon, 
“it’s so right along. Why, I never thought 
so much of my Bible-class nor took no 
sech int’rest in ’em as I do to-day—not 
since [ begun to teach. I b‘lieve they'll 
come more reg’lar now, too. 

‘*Now come fellowship day. I thought 
that would be all plain sailin’; seemed as 
though I'd got warmed up till I felt pleas- 
ant towardst everybody ; so I went around 
seein’ folks that was neighbors, and ’twas 
sasy 3 but when I come home at noon spell 
Philury says, says she, ‘Square Tucker’s 
black bull is into th’ orchard a tearin’ 
round, and he’s knocked two lengths o° 
fence down flat!’ Well, the old Adam riz 
up then, you'd better b'lieve. That black 
bull has been a breakin’ into my lots ever 
since we got in th’ aftermath, and it’s 
Square Tucker's fence, and he won't make 
it bull-strong as he‘d oughter, and that or- 
chard was a young one just comin’ to bear, 
and all the new wood crisp as cracklin’s 
with frost. You'd better b'lieve I didn’t 
have much feller-feeling with Amos 'Tuck- 
er. I jest put over to his house and spoke 
up pretty free to him, when he looked up 
and says, says he, ‘Fellowship meetin’ day, 
a’n’t it, Deacon?’ I'd ruther he'd ha’ slap- 
ped my face. I feit as though I should like 
to slip behind the door. Ivsee pretty dis- 
tinct what sort of life I’d been livin’ all 
the years I'd been a professor, when I 
couldn't hold on to my tongue and temper 
one day!” 

‘“Breth-e-ren,” interrupted a slow, harsh 
voice, somewhat broken with emotion, 
“Pll tell the rest on’t. Josiah Emmons 
come around like a man an’ a Christian 
right there. He asked me for to forgive 
him, and not to think ‘twas the fault of his 
religion, because twas his’n and nothing 
else. Ithink more of him to-day than I 
ever done before. I was one that wouldn’t 


gave silent response. 
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thought ‘twas everlastin’ nonsense. I'd 
ruther go to forty-nine prayer-meetin’s 
than work at bein’ good a week. I b'lieve 
my hope has been one of them that perish ; 
it ha’n’t worked, and I leave it behind to- 
day. I mean to begin honest, and it was 
seein’ one honest Christian man fetched 
me round to’t.” 

Amos Tucker sat down, and buried his 
grizzled head in his rough hands. 

‘Bless the Lord!” said the quavering 
tones of a still older man froma far corner 
of the house, and many a glistening eye 


“Go on, Brother Emmons,” said the 
minister. 

‘**Well, when next day come I got up to 
make the fire, and my boy Joe had forgot 
the kindlin’s. I'd opened my mouth to give 
him Jesse, when it come over me suddin 
that this was the day of prayer for the 
family relation. I thought I wouldn’t say 
nothing. I jest fetched in the kindlin’s 
myself, and when the fire burnt up good I 
called wife. 

***Dear me!’ says she. ‘I’ve got such a 
headache, ’Siah, but I'll come in a minnit.’ 
I didn’t mind that, for women are always 
havin’ aches, and I was jest a goin’ to say 
so, when I remembered the tex’ about not 
bein’ bitter against ’em, so I says, ‘Phil- 
ury, you lay abed. I expect Emmy and 
me can get the vittles to-day.’ I declare, 
she turned over and give me sech a look; 
why. it struck right in. There was my 
wife. that had worked for an’ waited on 
me twenty odd year, *most scar’t because 
I spoke kind of feelin’ to her. T went out 
and fetched in the pail 0’ water she'd al- 
ways drawed herself, and then I milked 
the cow. When I come in Philury was up 
fryin’ the potatoes, and the tears a shinin’ 
on her white face. She didn’t say nothin’, 
she’s kinder still, but she hadn’t no need 
to. I felt a leetle meaner’n I did the day 
before. But *twan’t nothing to my condi- 
tion when I was goin’, towards night, 
down the sullar stairs for some apples, so’s 
the children could have a roast, and I 
heered Joe up in the kitchen say to Emmy, 
‘I do b'lieve, Em, pa’s goin’ to die.’ ‘Why, 
Josiar Emmons, how you talk!’ ‘Well, I 
do; he’s so everlastin’ pleasant an’ good- 
natered I can’t but think he’s struck with 


death.’ 
“I tell ye, brethren, I set right down on 


them sullar stairs and cried. I did, really. 
Seemed as though the Lord had turned and 
looked at me jest as He did at Peter. Why, 
there was my own children never see me 
act real fatherly and pretty in all their 
lives. I'd growled and scolded and prayed 
at ’em, and tried to fetch ‘em up jest as the 
twig is bent the tree’s inclined, ye know, 
but I hadn’t never thought that they'd got 
right an’ reason to expect I'd do my part 
as well as their’n. Seemed as though I was 
findin’ out more about Josiah Emmons’s 
shortcomings than was real agreeable. 
“Come around Friday I got back to the 
store. I'd kind of left it to the boys the 
early part of the week, and things was a 
little cutering, but I did have sense not to 
tear round and use sharp words so much 
ascommon. I began to think “twas get- 
ting easy to practise after five days, when 
income Judge Herrick’s wife after some 
curt’in calico. I hada han’some piece, all 
done off with roses an’ things, but there 
was a fault in the weavin’, every now and 
then a thin streak. She didn’t notice it, 
but she was pleased with the figures on ’t, 
and said she'd take the whole piece. Well, 
just as I was wrappin’ of it up, what Mr, 
Parkes here said about tryin’ to act just as 
the Lord would in our place come acrost 
me. Why, I turned as red as a beet, I 
know I did. It made me all of a tremble. 
There was I, a door-keeper in the tents of 
my God, as David says, really cheatin’, 
and cheatin’ a woman. I tell ye, brethren, 
I was all of a sweat. ‘Mis’ Herrick,’ says 
I, ‘I don’t believe you’ve looked real close 
at this goods: ‘tain’t thorough wove,’ says 
I. So she didn’t take it; but what fetched 
me was to think how many times before 
I'd done sech mean, onreliable little things 
to turn a penny, and all the time sayin’ and 
prayin’ that | wanted to be like Christ. I 
kep’ a trippin’ of myself up all day jest in 
the ordinary business, and I was a peg 
lower down when night come than I wasa 
Thursday. I'd ruther, as far as the hard 
work is concerned, lay a mile of four-foot 
stone wall than undertake to do a man’s 
livin’ Christian duty for twelve workin’ 
hours; and the heft of that is, it’s because 
I aint used to it and I ought to be. 
“So this mornin’ came around, and I felt 
a mite more cherk. “I'was missionary 
mornin’, and seemed as if *twas a sight eas- 
ier to preach than to practise. I thought 
I'd begin to old Mis’ Vedder’s. So I put a 
Testament in my pocket and knocked to 
her door. Says I, ‘Good mornin’, ma’am,’ 
and then I stopped. Words seemed to hang, 
somehow. I didn’t want to pop right out 
that ’'d come to try‘n convert her folks. 
I hemmed and swallered a little, and fin’- 
lly I said, says I, ‘We don’t see you to 
meetin’ very frequent, Mis’ Vedder.’ 
** ‘No, you don’t!’ ses she, as quick as a 
wink. ‘I stay to home and mind my busi- 


***Well, we should like to hev you come 
along with us and do ye good,’ says I, sort 
of conciliatin’. 
**Look a here, Deacon!’ she snapped, 
‘I've lived alongside of you fifteen year, 
and you knowed [ never went to meetin’; 
we a’n’t a pious lot, and you knowed it; 
we're poorer ‘n death and uglier ‘n sin. 
Jim he drinks and swears, and Malviny 
dono her letters. She knows a heap she 
hadn't ought to, besides. Now what are 
you a comin’ here to-day for, I'd like to 
know, and talkin’ so glib about meetin’? 
Go to meetin’! I'll go or come jest as I 
darn please, for all you. Now get out o’ 
this!’ Why, she come at me with a broom- 
stick. ‘There wasn't no need on’t; what 
she said wasenough. I hadn’t never asked 
her nor her’n to so much as think of good- 
ness before. Then I went to another placa 
jest like that—I won't call no more names ; 
and sure enough there was ten children in 
rags, the hull on ’em, and the man half 
drunk. He giv’ it to me, too; and I don't 
wonder. I'd never lifted a hand to serve 
nor save ‘em before inall these years. I'd 
said consider’ble about the heathen in for- 
eign parts, and give some littie for to con- 
vert ‘em, and I had looked right over the 
heads of them that was next door. Séem- 
ed as if I could hear Him say, “hese ought 
ye to have done, and not have left the 
other undone.’ I couldn't face another soul 
to-day, brethren. I come home, and here 
I be. I’ve been searched through and 
through and found wantin’. God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner!” 
He dropped into his seat, and bowed his 
head; and many another bent, too. It was 
plain that the deacon’s experience was not 
the only one among the brethren. Mr. 
Payson rose, and prayed as he had never 
prayed before; the week of practice had 
fired his heart, too. And it began a mem- 
orable year for the church in Sugar Hol- 
low; not a year of excitement or enthus- 
iasm, but one when they heard their Lord 
saying, as to Israel of old, “Go forward,” 
and they obeyed His voice. The Sunday 
school flourished, the church services were 
fully attended, every good thing was help- 
ed on its way, and peace reigned in their 
homes and hearts, imperfect perhaps, as 
new growths are, but still an offshoot of 
the peace past understanding. 

And another year they will keep another 
week of practice, by common consent.— 
Congregationalist. 





A DOCTOR IN DISTRESS. 


To the Editor of The Miss, Journal : 

It is about time for some one to get to 
work and expose the utter nonsense, the 
mad folly, of those people who are making 
such a hullabaloo about woman suffrage 
and equality. Ina short time there won't 
be a place on earth free from meddlesome 
females; they have invaded the law and 
the pulpit, and are crowding into medi- 
cine, taking the bread out of our mouths, 
and turning the divine order of things 
completely topsy-turvy. 

Now, Iam a physician, and nearly all of 
iny patients are women (women dou’t seem 
to have sense enough, somehow, to know 
how to take proper care of their bodies), 
but here come these female doctors with 
their nonsense about modesty requiring 
women to attend women, and all that, and 
some of the most profitable branches of 
medicine are rapidly disappearing from 
our hands into theirs. Why, the she doc- 
tors completely unsex themselves; they 
study medicine just as we do, and many of 
them have pushed into the good graces of 
our best fainilies, and are actually getting 
an income of from $2,000 to $10,000 a year, 

What are our young men — pouring out 
of the medical colleges by the dozen every 
year—to do,if this continues? We had 
difficulty enough in getting them started 
into practice when there were no women 
doctors, but now it is next to impossible to 
find ladies who will come to them for 
treatment, and the more this question of 
women’s education, and women’s rights to 
do our work is agitated, the fewer patients 
there will be, and the harder it will be for 
us to get them. If all physicians had more 
foresight they wouldn't be so complaisant 
—actually admitting women into societies ! 
I have boldly declared that I'd resign soon- 
er than see a woman thus unsex herself. 
It’s no argument at all to say that if we 
work with them as nurses we might just as 
well when they are doctors; that’s a very 
different thing. Nurses are docile, submis- 
sive, and keep their proper place, while 
once let a woman study medicine and she 
thinks her opinion is as good as a man’s. 
It is monstrous, unwomanly, and contrary 
to Seripture. “Let the women learn in 
silence, in all subjection, from their hus- 
bands ;” if they haven’t any husbands it is 
not our lookout. 

But I don’t believe I should have been 
stirred up to write my views about their 
studying medicine if it wasn’t for the mis- 
chief this absurd doctrine of women’s 
equality is working in our homes. Now, 
when we were married ny wife was sweet 
and simple as a child, clinging to me as the 
tender ivy to the oak, soothing me when I 
came home upset by care and labor, and 
never worrying me with her opinions and 
her wishes. We have had ten children, 
seven of whom are living, but she was un- 
til lately still as considerately submissive 
as God ordained a wife should be. During 
the nineteen years of our wedded life she 
has devoted herself entirely to home work 
and the children. I had only to say do 
this, and she did it; when she wanted 
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gave toa reasonable amount. Of course 
you eannot trust a woman to buy every- 
thing; so I have always decided about the 
furniture, the carpets, and all such things 
as books, pictures, and soon. But recently 
a very disagreeable change has come over 
my wife. Itis all the fault of these plaguey 
‘woman's rights” people (it seems Incom- 
prehensible to me that some of the most 
persistent of them are men). She has join- 
eda woman's club; she has been reading 
their pernicious books and papers, and I 
scarcely know her any more. . 

She tells me that years ago some of their 
ideas came to her unconsciously, but that 
she had been trained to repression, and 
had never found courage to speak her 
views till now! Itis deucedly uncomfort- 
able; I am sure I never told her not to 
speak ; to be sure I do get out of patience 
when I hear such perfect nonsense. 

I will give you a few incidents that will 
show you better than anything else how 
much my wife has changed since she began 
to believe in woman's equality. 

Not long ago I built a house. Now, Mr. 
Editor, I put it to you: How cana woman 

ossibly know how a house ought to be 
built? But my wife began to express her 
ideas in the freest manner. ‘There ought 
to be a door between these rooms; that 
closet is entirely too narrow; these stairs 
are too dark and steep.” 

“I would like to know, my dear, if 
you've been studying architecture?” I 
couldn’t help asking, a little sarcastically. 

“No,” said she coolly, ‘‘not from books. 

2 you?” 

athe first time, Mr. Editor, the first time 
in nineteen years that she’d spoken up to 
me in that way! What if I hadn’t studied 
it? there are some things men know nat- 
urally, I should think, as if every man 
doesn’t know how he wants his house built ! 
Well, | had the spirit every man should 
have who intends to be master in his own 
house. I went ahead and had it finished, 
and nothing | could say would show you 
the terrible change worked in my wife so 
much as to confess that when I fell all the 
way down those stairs the first day we 
were in our new home, she never offered 
one word of sympathy or concern (not that 
it hurt me much), but she smiled! Yes, 
smiled and said, ‘Some of my ideas in 
architecture weren't bad after all, were 
they, dear?” 

One evening shortly after my wife came 
into the office (1 generally spend my even- 
ings there, beeause the children are so an- 
noying when I am in the sitting-room), 
and taking a chair beside me said, **Thom- 
as, what is the amount of our income?” 
“My income!” said I; ‘‘why, what in the 
world do you want to know that for?” 
But she persisted in knowing and I finally 
told her it was about $15,000 at present. 
‘Well, Thomas,” she said next, ‘tI have 
been thinking for some time, that I would 
like to decide with you what is my proper 
share, and have it put in bank subject to 
my order. You know I have never had 
more than $150 a year to spend, and I mean 
now to be a little more liberal with myself, 
but I think $1,000 a year will be sufficient.” 

‘Good heavens! Martha,” I couldn't 
help exclaiming, ‘where in the world did 
you gef such ridiculous notions in your 
head? don’t I always give you money 
when you ask for it?” ‘Generally,’ an- 
swered she, with the utmost composure. 
**Yes, you do generally give me what I 
ask for, but I have never asked for all I 
needed; and, besides, I am tired of asking 
and would like to try a change.” Well, 
Mr. Editor, will you believe she stuck to 
this purely strong-minded notion in spite 
of all I could say ; declared that the moth- 
er of a family earned just as much as the 
father, and had a right to spend it as she 
pleased fully as much as he! And finally 
I consented, very much against my better 

judgment, to try it for a year, after giving 
her particular advice as to cautious ex- 
penditure. 

The very next day a lady called to get a 
subscription for the Orphans’ Home. I 
seldom refuse to aid such noble charities, 
so put down my name for $10. Judge, if 
you can, of my horror when my wife said, 
**Hand me vour book, Mrs. B.; the doctor, 
as I learn by to-day’s paper, has just sub- 
scribed $200 for the new Art Museum, 
which. of course, rather cripples his sub- 
scription to you. I will give you $100 
myself.” 

My wife, Mr. Editor, my wife! who 
never gave $5 to anything since we were 
married without asking me, stood there 
and gave $100 right under my nose with- 
out even a by-your-leave! And the worst 
of it all was I couldn’t say a word. After 
Mrs. B. left [ did try to show her the ex- 
travagance of such a course, but she only 
replied, sweetly enough, I'll allow, ‘‘Now, 
Thomas, you know I have never said one 
word about how you should spend your 
money, and I may as well tell you frankly 
Iam going to indulge myself with perfect 
liberty with regard to spending mine.” If 
you think my wife was satisfied with this 
“independence,” Mr. Editor, you are very 
much mistaken. She next declared that I 
must make her an allowance for each child 
and for the household accounts! 

“Why, what are you going to do with 
your thousand dollars?” said I. 

‘Save some of it perhaps, and spend the 
rest wisely, I hope; but you forget that is 
my private affair. It surely can not be, 
Thomas, that you are afraid to trust a 
thousand dollars to the one who has had 


the care of your children’s health and | 


morals!” 

__Now, that’s just the way with her lately. 
She knocks every prop from under my 
feet. I can’t half talk to her, though I 
know there are things to be said. Why, I 
know my mother never bought a fifty-cent 
ticket for a church fair without asking my 
father about it first, and she always got on 
well enough. And I hope, Mr. Editor, 
you'll get up some articles on the subject. 
She always reads your paper, and perhaps 
she won’t think I ‘am quite so unreasona- 
ble, after all, in wanting to be the head of 
my own family if she sees there are other 
men still who believe in the good, old-fash- 
ioned rule, “‘Wives, obey your husbands.” 

There she sat and told me that I grum- 
bled when the bills were too big (well, 
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what man doesn’t? I'd like to know!), and 
scolded her when the table and the chil- 
dren’s clothes weren't good enough, so 
that she never knew what to do; that she 
had felt hampered for years, and utterly 
declined to serve any longer as overseer if 
she hadn't freer discretionary powers! 
Declaration of Independence the second! 
I was literally stunned. Did you ever see 
a lake that has been dammed up for years 
give way suddenly? If you have, I needn't 
explain the result of our talk. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I don’t want you to 
think I am a mean, stingy fellow; my wife 
has almost always been able to get any- 
thing she wanted out of me by a kiss ora 
earess, and by choosing a time when I am 
in a good humor, and | can’t for the life 
of me see what she has to complain of. 
The very children are getting to have ideas 
on the subject. Why, the other morning 
at breakfast my wife announced that she 
hadn’t visited her mother since we were 
married, and that she had concluded to go 
next week, that her arrangements were all 
made, and that Clarabel, our oldest daugh- 
ter, would keep house. ‘Nonsense, you 
must be joking,” said I; ‘ta married wom- 
an can’t start up and leave her family that 


way. I don't see the slightest use of your 
going. I can’t go now; my mother never 


left my father a single day in her whole 
life.” 

‘There was a moment’s pause. [ didn’t 
really mean to say so much before the 
children, and then Fannie, our twelve-year- 
oid daughter, who had been buttering a 
small piece of bread with great precision, 
said deliberately, *‘If | could choose, I'd 
a great deal rather be a married man than 
a married woman, because a man can go 
off to conventions, and fishing, and to 
Europe if he wants to, and a married 
woman has to stay at home all the time 
with the children.” My wife laughed. 

I did go to Europe last summer while 
my wife stayed at home. We couldn't 
take seven children, and some one had to 
stay at home with them, but [ think 
things have come to a pretty pass if wom- 
en expect to act as independently as men 
do. Why, my mother—but 1 believe I 
told you that before. Then women’s na- 
tures are different. Home is her sphere; 
it is her little kingdom, where, sheltered 
from all the annoyances of the world, she 
ought to be happy. But, Mr. Editor, my 
wife went to see her mother. ‘She is away 
now, and [I’ve been thinking over these 
things. Something must be done or there 
won't be a woman in the land under prop- 
er control in a few years. They'll be 
wanting to go and come just as we do; 
they'll all want to be doctors; they'll 
swarm in the streets; they'll fight to be po- 
licemen, mayors, congressmen and sena- 
tors; they won’t want to get married. 
What shall we do? 

Yours in distress, 
THOMAS Foey, M. D. 


no 


IUMOROUS. 





“Anna, what must you do, before every- 
thing else, to have your sins forgiven? 
‘Commit the sins.” 


Sportsman (who has missed again)—I 
say, Mumbles, the birds seem to be afraid 
of me.” Keeper—*Well, sir, they didn’t 
ought to be; for you never ’urt any on 
*em.” 


A rural young lady visited the Philadel- 
phia Zoological Garden, and when she re- 
turned home she told her mother that one 
of the monkeys spoke to her. A girl who 
can’t distinguish a dude from a monkey 
should be given a few lessons in natural 
history. 

A Brooklyn boy wrote a composition on 
the subject of the Quakers, whom he de- 
scribed as a sect who never quarrelled, 
never got into a fight, never clawed each 
other, and never jawed back. The produc- 
tion contained a postscript in these words: 
‘*Ma’s a Quaker, but Pa isn’t.” 

Bishop Wurtzburg was walking in a 
meadow. when he met a little shepherd 
lad. ‘*What are youdoing, my son?” said 
the bishop. ‘Tending swine, your rever- 
ence.” “How much pay do you get?” 
‘One florin a week.” ‘lam also a shep- 
herd,” continued the bishop, ‘but IL have a 
much better salary.” ‘That may be, your 
reverence; but, then, I suppose you have 
more pigs under your care,”’ replied the 
boy. 


**O, yes,” said the eldest Miss Culture at 
table Whote the other evening, “I break- 
fasted yesterday with Mrs. Brainwait; and 
we enjoyed a delicious repast—excellent 
coffee, superior bread, and _ piscatorial 
globes done admirably.” ‘*What?” asked 
her friend. ‘*Piscatorial globes,’ repeated 
the Boston miss. ‘tAnd what under the 
sun are they?” “I believe,” said Miss Cul- 
ture, drawing herself up stiftiy, ‘I believe 
uncultured people call them fishballs.” 


An Irish member of the House of Com- 
mons having made a speech in which sev- 
eral peculiar passages occurred, the report- 
er, to call public attention to these pecu- 
liarities, underlined them. ‘The printer of 
the paper in which the report appeared, 
being called to the bar of the House to an- 
swer for his offence, offered to prove that 
the report was an exact transcript of the 
member’s words. ‘That may be,” ex- 
claimed ,the irate Irishman; “but did I 
spake them in italics?” 

a 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WINSLOwW’s SooTHING SyruP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 








ont the world. Price 25 cents a bottle. ly- 





COMBINATION 


BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 





CARROLL W. CLARK, 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


HoOoD’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 


diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 





CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me, 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 

foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ail up, and does not run at all. Iowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. 1 write 
this to let you know that 1 think it deserves 
the confidénce of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 

JOS{AH PITKIN. 
P.S. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore On my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 


Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared onl by C. I. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi- 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 


UMPHREYS 
RY 


QMEOPATHT — 
VE TERNS ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 

FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
nihic Veterinary Specifics have been used 
"armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable an 

Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coa! Mine Companies, zrav'g podromes 
and Menageries, and others and ng stock, 
With perfect success. 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (39 pp.) 
fent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
Pamphlets sent free on application. 1 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
HUNPHR srs 


Vital Weakness 


a ’ 
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THE IDEAL PROCESS 


Never fails to make 


Clear, Delicious 


COFFEE 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


Of all the 
Coffee Pots 
in the world 


MTHE IDEAL PKOCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 
to 7 Cup, while every other method wastes at least 
one-third. 


The Ideal Farina & Fruit Cooker, 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 


Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cool- 
ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoes, Oysters, Milk &c., with 
out sticking or burning. 

The finest thing ever invented for the pur- 
pose. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


IDEAL COFFEE Co., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialties, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Fixtures, 


90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston, 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 


IDEAL 














PENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, 
32 RUTLAND ST... BosTON, Uct. 13, 1883, 

Gents—1 wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is doing some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we having been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted, One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, s00n recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting berself,in a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drink. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave off 
opium entirely by being built up | your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you in any better way than to show you 
what it has accomplished, 

Mus. F, A. HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent, 
THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME. 

Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up,broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beneficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, CHAS, A. BUNTING. 

June, 1, 1883, Resident Manager. 

WOMAN’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE Hous. } 
40 East 57th St.,. NEW YORK, June 23, 1885. 
Dear Sirs—We find your Liquid Food very useful. 
Respectfully vours, 
A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb. 13, 1883, ina 

deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, her breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
in a doctor. who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright's disease. She was 60 
badly swollen that she could nut fasten her clothes to- 
gether. and her skin very yellow. On the 23d took ber 
ved in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sicep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 
pocating over the heart with iodine, taking lime tab- 
ets and nourishing food, and make an effurt tu walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more. 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint: getting out ot bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
affairs. which made her very unhappy, and caused her 
to decline. 

May Ist, wasable with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks. At that time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital. where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The effect was almost magical. She 
began to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food. She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by i's use she lias regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as well as ever. 


From a Leading Boston Physician. 

“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times dally, 
commencing with 5 drops, and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teaspoonful. It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 

Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls dally. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child, 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 


TOKOLOCY A BOOK for EVEYR 
WOMAN, 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This prgaie practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with arapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

“I find more needed information compressed in its 

ages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A, 
P vaRuons. Address 

SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 











NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
iam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding . . .. . $ 2 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
Pocket KNIvEs, 


SCISSORS ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cul- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 








$72 A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Coagy 
Outfit free. Address Traux & Co., Augusta, 





$5 to $20 sriiitcS Beinsow a Gon Portland Mies 
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MEDICAL REGISTER, 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES em 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck bas closed ber “Retreat” at South W. 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester 8q a 
where Invalids wieling to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Creecnem, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Offiee 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin. 
ation and to farnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course ie established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medica] education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Le slature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
ow announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college i# 
regular in all respects, graded, an open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. § ring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the waeemento for graduation fully equal to com 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session oe Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York in- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her oflice, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 

















Mt. Caroll (1) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and pen care taken of Students. 
‘Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street pve Haag 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 1lith, 
1883, auply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful Bagh woes address EDWARD H. 
+ +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
-, Pa, 


BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 

full particulars, address the rincipal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mase. 
READ! READ! 


The following testimony in re to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man: 
“T am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUB 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that ite 
use has entirely cured an eezema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort 
ge Broker, 209 Washington BStreet." CACTUS 

ALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drug ts, 














jaanlny bd cates BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
CACTUS BALM SY ison” fyi. 


| hares positive remedy 
been 





PTION. 


rthe above Spey 

thousands of cases of the worst kind and of jon 

have cured. In 8o strong is my fatth init 
that I will send TWO BO together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any Fv fferer. Give Bx. 
press & P, O, address, DR, T, A. SLOCUM, 161 Peari Bt, * 
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MRS. LIVERMORE ON SERFS. 


A few days ago, a letter appeared in the 
Boston Journal under the heading ** Women 
not Serfs,” which criticised something Mrs. 
Livermore was supposed to have said at 
the unveiling of Harriet Martineau’s stat- 
ue. The letter was as follows: 


To the Editor of the Boston Journal : 

At the unveiling of the statue of Harriet 
Martineau, in the Old South, Wednesday 
afternoon, Mrs. M. A. Livermore is re- 
ported to have used the following lan- 
guage: “The question of the rights of 
women—whether they should remain, as 
for ages they had been, serfs, or be lifted 
where they belonged, to the side of man as 
his companion, etc.” 

We can but feel pity for any woman 
who has no higher appreciation of her ele- 
vated position in this Christian land, of 
her opportunities for usefulness, bounded 
only by moral, mental and physical inca- 

acity, than to consider herself as a ser/, 
} we which condition the privilege of act- 
ive participation in political strife, by vot- 
ing, holding office, and all the et ceteras 
connected therewith, is to “lift” her ‘to 
the side of man.”’ If we look for the defi- 
nition of ‘‘serf’’ we find: *“*The serf (in 
feudal times) was bound simply to labor 
on the soil where he was born, without the 
right to go elsewhere without the consent 
of his lord.” Are we, proud women, hold- 
ing in our hands the power, under God, of 
shaping and moulding the destinies of com- 
ing generations by rightly training those 
committed to our care, to consider our- 
selves serfs in any sense? We feel a just 
pride in resenting such an imputation, and 
are unwilling to acknowledge any inferi- 
ority, or for an instant to allow that we 
are Sooad to ask permission of ‘our lord” 
to step out of our province into his. For 
as surely as we are thus “‘lifted,” it would 
be only to be plunged into a condition 
worse than serfdom—into slavery of the 
most abhorrent kind. 

“A FREE WOMAN.” 


This has stirred up quite a little breeze 
of discussion. In the Boston Journal of 
January 1, appeared the following reply, 
which assumed that Mrs. Livermore had 
been quoted correctly : 


To the Editor of the Boston Journal : 

An anonymous correspondent in the 
Boston Journal of December 29 finds fault 
with Mrs. Livermore for having said, at 
the unveiling of Harriet Martineau’s statue, 
that women had been for ages the serfs of 
men. Your correspondent declares that 
she pities ‘any woman who has no higher 
appreciation of her elevated position, of 
her opportunities for usefulness, bounded 
only by moral, mental and physical inca- 
pacity, than to consider herself as a serf.” 

Appreciation of our opportunities is best 
shown by improving them. Mrs. Liver- 
more can hardly be on with failure 
to appreciate hers. She has passed a life 
of active usefulness, rearing her children 
in a home where she is loved and honored, 
ministering to the sick and wounded dur- 
ing the war, and afterward rendering dis- 
tinguished service to temperance and other 
reforms. Neither did Harriet Martineau 
fail to improve her opportunities. It is 
noteworthy that the advocates of enlarg- 
ed opportunities for women include the 
women who have most fully improved the 
opportunities they already have. For the 
rest, a daughter of Revolutionary fathers 
who is taxed without representation and 
governed without her consent may be par- 
doned for any exaggeration involved in 
likening a nineteenth-century woman to a 
medizval serf. 

But your correspondent asserts that if 
women were allowed to vote, they would 
thereby be “plunged into a condition 
worse than serfdom—into slavery of the 
most abhorrent kind.” ‘Those who seek to 
pull the mote out of a sister’s eye should be 
quite sure that there is not a beam in their 
own. bet. my gn isa sad thing ; butif it, 
be exaggeration tocall a disfranchisedwom- 
man aserf, what is it to call an enfranchis- 
ed woman a slave? Thousands of women 
exercise municipal suffrage in England and 
Scotland, and have not a suspicion that 
they are in a state of ‘‘abhorrent slavery.” 
Women have full suffrage in three Terri- 
tories of the United States, and do not find 
themselves debarred from using it by 
‘tmental, moral and physical incapacity.” 
They would certainly ‘‘resent the imputa- 
tion” that they are slaves. ‘By what 
right do you liken me to a slave?’ a wom- 
an of England or Wyoming would say to 
your correspondent. ‘Like you, I have 
‘the power of shaping and moulding com- 
ing generations by rightly training those 
committed to my care.’ In addition, I 
have a voice in making the laws which 
touch my home at every point, and which 
influence my children for good or evil.” 
Itis common to assume that all the oppor- 
tunities to do good which women now have 
would at once be swept away if they were 

ven complete equality before the law. 

‘his suggests the prisoner of classic story, 
who had been shut up for years in a dun- 
geon, receiving the sunlight only through 
a chink in the wall. When it was propos- 
ed to pull the wall down and set him free, 
he piteously protested, on the ground that 
if the wall were destroyed, the chink 
through which he received light must be 
destroyed also, and he would be left in to- 
tal darkness. It would seem that some of 
that prisoner’s descendants are still living. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Best of all, the Rev. D. P. Livermore 
thus comes to the defence of his wife in 
the same paper, under the heading ‘“‘What 
Mrs. Livermore Did Say :” 


To the Editor of the Boston Journal : 

In your issue of Dec. 29 your correspon- 
dent, ‘‘A Free Woman,” criticises what 
Mrs. Livermore is reported to have said at 
the unveiling of the Harriet Martineau 
statue, and not only misrepresents (may be 
through ignorance) what Mrs. L. said, but 
indulges in unfair and disingenuous speech 
concerning her. As Mrs. Livermore has 
gone West for the winter and cannot speak 








for herself, will you please allow me to say 
a few words in her defence and give place 
to her exact language, from her manu- 
script? Mrs. L., speaking of Miss Martin- 
eau, said: 


“The passion for justice was ve 
in her, and as she advanced in life this passion 
grew into an intense desire for the general human 
welfare, so that it filled a large space in her 
moral scheme. Not a question of moment to the 
race found her apathetic to its claims, and in her 
treatment of them she was often in advance of 
her age. Was it a question of political economy, 
she translated its underlying principles into be- 
witching romances which the world read and 
comprehended, and which France and Russia re- 
produced in their languages for the enlighten- 
ment of their people. Was the evil of slavery 
under debate, she put the whole strength of her 
conscience, as well as her head and her heart, in 
whatever she wrote, or said, or did against the 
giant wrong, and faltered not under the fires of 
criticism, obloquy and hate, till it toppled from 
its strong place in the nation, never again to 
know resurrection. Was it a movement to lift 
woman from the serfdom of ages, and to p ace 
her beside man, as his equal, bis beloved other- 
half, her pen was tipped with the keenness of ar- 
gument, her speech informed of the justice of her 
cause, and the unwavering conviction that she 
was right, and speaking for all future woman- 
hood, lent ber the inspiration of a prophetess.” 


After your correspondent has carefully 
considered the above as the authentic re- 
port of Mrs. L.’s address, perhaps she will 
not ‘**feel” so much “pity” for the woman 
she so unjustly criticises. As Mrs. L. has 
made the subject and condition of woman 
a careful study for many years, it is likely 
that she knows quite as much of her for- 
mer condition and present status as your 
anonymous correspondent. And before ‘A 
Free Woman” writes again, I would re- 
spectfully suggest that she ascertain the 
facts in the case, and so avoid misrepresen- 
tation of the text, and foolish and unhand- 
some criticism. Her remarks upon the 
false reports she gives are entirely gratui- 
tous. D. P. Le 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RESOLUTIONS. 


The following Resolutions were adopted 
by the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at its annual meeting, but were 
unavoidably omitted in the Philadelphia 
letter. 


Resolved, That the woman suffragists of Penn- 
sylvania re-assert on this occasion the principle 
by which they have hitherto been governed, that 
the best interests of society and the cause of 
common justice alike demand that women should 
share with men the responsibilities and privileges 
of et oe 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the only objection 
to the extension of suffrage to women which 
seems to exist in the minds of the great body of 
reasonable men, is based, not on the question of 
sex at all, but is only an objection on general 
grounds to any extension of suffrage, and a dis- 
trust of universal suffrage as a principle,—there- 
fore we demand that the discussion of the one 
question shall not be allowed to interfere with 
that of the other, or to becloud the minds of dis- 
passionate seekers after truth and lovers of jus- 
tice; but that whatever objections are made to 
this principie shall apply as much to men as to 
women—but furthermore : 

Resolved, That we assert our faith in impartial 
suffrage, not my f in the cause of justice to indi- 
viduals, but as the surest and safest foundation 
for Republican institutions, believing that the 
common interests are safer in the hands of all 
than in those of any class. 

Resolved, That we rejoice at the remarkable 
ig of public sentiment evident on every 

and, in the direction of dispelling popular preju- 
dices and of recognizing the claims of women tor 
equal rights in education, in business, and in cit- 
izenship itself. 

Resolved, That we rejoice to find this growth 
especially marked in the case of young commu- 
nities which are comparatively unfettered by the 
traditional conventionalities of older States, as is 
instanced by the recent unqualified extension of 
suffrage to women which bas been made in Wash- 
ington Territory. 


strong with- 
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CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


The first duty of every friend of woman 
suffrage is to express dissatisfaction with 
the existing disfranchisement of women, 
and to urge the Legislature, by petition, to 
give women suffrage in municipal and pres- 
idential elections, as a step towards full 
suffrage by constitutional amendment. Ev- 
ery man or woman who does not this year, 
and every year, sign such a petition has so 
far failed of duty and will be counted 
against the principle. 

The remonstrants, with the unreasoning 
instinct of conservatism, have gone sfraight 
tothe point by petitioning. Unable to frame 
an argument that will bear criticism, our 
anonymous opponents count for little in 
discussion. Protests against the ‘timposi- 
tion of further political duties” by women 
who feel no obligation to fulfil the politi- 
eal duties they already possess are evident- 
ly illogical and absurd. But when these 
protests take the form of petitions, they 
count for more than they are worth. 

This fall the remonstrants are making 
more effort than ever before. Hired can- 
vassers are at work, in Boston and else- 
where throughout the State, soliciting 
names in opposition to woman suffrage. 
Now then, let suffragists do for principle 
what our opponents are having done for 
pay. Let us redouble our efforts, and bring 
the question before the community more 
fully than ever before. All we need is 
discussion. 

Friends of woman suffrage !—circulate a 
petition at once. Call at the WoMmAn’s 
JOURNAL Office to-morrow and get one. 

Head it with your own name. Get your 
husband, wife, son, daughter, brother, sis- 
ter to sign. Ask your friends, your neigh- 
bors, your acquaintances to sign. Call at 
every house in your block, in your street, 
in your square, in your vicinity. Ask ev- 
erybody you meet to sign. If objection is 
made, don’t stop to argue, but give a leaf- 
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let or tract to answer the objection,—first 
obtaining a promise to read it. 

This circulation of petitions and distri- 
bution of leaflets is the imperative duty of 
suffragists. It is the best way to make 
converts. Itis a work which all can do 
and which none should forego. For the 
next four weeks, petitions should be pour- 
ed into the Legislature more freely than 
ever before. Every senator and represent- 
ative should receive one. ‘This is the duty 
of the hour. Do not neglect or postpone 
it a single day. : 

The Legislature will meet next week. 
Circulate the petitions. H. B. B. 
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HAVE WOMEN HAD STATUES? 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your younger readers look with pleas- 
ure every Saturday for the JOURNAL, and 
accept it as an important branch of their 
education. They want to ask their in- 
structor if the statue to Harriet Martineau 
is the only one erected to a woman in 
America. If there are others in this coun- 
try, or in Europe, where are they, and to 
whom are they erected? 

When Wendell Phillips was speaking at 
the unveiling of the statue to Harriet 
Martineau, we thought: Now let his crit- 
ics come in! for here is the prince of just 
critics saying of this woman: 

There could be no fault found in thus 
recognizing this counsellor of princes and 
adviser of ministers, this woman who has 
done more for beneficial changes in the 
Englisk world than any ten men in Great 
Britain. .. . She has the great honor of 
having always seen truth one generation 
ahead, and so consistent was she, so keen 
of insight, that there is no need of going 
back to explain by circumstance in order 
to justify the actions of her life.” 

They have sneered at and reviled Wen- 
dell Phillips, because he has not spared 








- Webster or Everett or any one who has 


fallen below the standard; but his eulogy 
given to this woman testifies that he can 
give praise without one word of censure 
when he has a subject worthy of it. He, 
himself, always sees truth ‘tone generation 
ahead,” to borrow his own phrase, and the 
law of progress says: ‘*We will have a 
pulling down of statues some day, like to 
that day in Rome.” 

Statues are our educators. They can- 
not always stand in public places for tal- 
ent, if they represent besides personal vices 
and injustice tohumanity. Talent, justice 
to humanity, and virtue must be united. 
For our posterity,at the close of every cen- 
tury, in their courts of arraignment, will 
bring these men and women in our public 
gardens, on our Capitol grounds and in our 
public squares, to trial; those who cannot 
stand the test of time and progress must 
go to decorate the private gardens of those 
who will buy the marble, giving place to 
the people’s men and women, to the Phil- 
lipses and the Martineaus, C. 8. P. 

Boston, Mass. 

in ceemiaees 

Tue publishers of Gilman’s History or THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE request their friends to bear 
with them for a few days. The great demand 
for the work has caused it to be for a short time 
out of print. The sixth thousand is now in press, 
and will shortly be upon the counters of all 
booksellers. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. W. Club.—Monday, Jan. 7, 3.30 P. M. Mr. 
F. W. Sanborn will lecture on the Philosophy of 
Emerson. 





Sunday, Jan. 6, Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce will 
speak before the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Buylston Street, at3 P.M. All women in- 
vited. 





Wanted.—A situation as short-hand writer and 
caligraph operator, by a young lady thoroughly pre- 
pe for rapid and satisfactory work. Address 
*, L. A., care ‘Woman at Work,” Brattleboro’, Vt. 





Moral Education Association,—At Wesleyan 
Hall, Friday, Jan. 11, at 3 P. M., Rev. Geo. Il. Young, 
of Woburn, will —. Subject to be announced. 
The public admitted. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5S PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Open every evening, except Saturday, from 8 to WW. 
Applications received only on 'uesday and Friday 
evenings, from 6 to 7. Both class and private in- 
struction. Two courses, for either of which, when 
satisfactorily completed, diplomas will be given. 
Private lessons will be given during the day, at resi- 
dence of pupils if desired. 











66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out, 
or fit free. Address H. HaLLetr,& Co., Portland- 
aine. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 








and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“Our Glorious Old. Commonwealth.” 
AGENTS WANTED at once for Dr. AUSTIN’s 
popular, complete and illustrated History of Mas- 
sachusetts, from the landing of the Pilgrims to 1884. 
Commended by Wendell Phillips and the Press. The 
people are ready for it; nv competition; a splendid 
opportunity for new as well as old agents. The sons 
and daughters of Massachusetts cannot afford to be 
without a history of their own State. Address 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 57 Cornhill, Boston. 
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GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 


Give a to those forming clubs for the sale 
of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. Wry TEA 
SETS of 46 and oe pee with $10 & $12 orders. 
3 oe \TED TEA SETS of 444 56 pieces 
with $1 18 orders. STEM WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
Baap or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club_Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ° 


THE 


Singer’s Welcome 


Singing Class Book by L. O. Emerson, is 
having great success; is in every way a good book for 
the teacher and learner, with the best of music, and 
improved elements, Has received decided praise from 
those who have used it in their fall classes, and they 
are quite willing to recommend it to all commencin 
winter classes. 192 pages. 100 secular and 50 camel 
tunes, improved elements, &c., &c. Order it with 
perfect confidence. 


Price, 75 Cents. 

















Cantatas for Societies. 


46th Psalm, (80 CEB.) ....6.cccceecceeeeereess BUCK 
Redemption, (@1.) .....s60.sc0eeeeeeeeee-Gounod 
Joseph’s Bondage. (81.).............-Chadwick 
Comala, (80 CtB.) 2... .ccccccecccccsecees sees sees Gade 
Rebecca, (65 Cte.) .....cccccceccessceee sess Hodges 
Ruth and Boaz. (65 cts.)...............Andrews 
and many others. Also 100 Masses by the best au- 
thors, containing some of the sweetest und best of 
sacred music, Send for lists and descriptions, 


ALL OF THE OPERAS, the older stand- 


ard operas in 
elegant form for $l cach; LAKME ($2); MIGNON 
MEFISTOFELE ($2); 


($3); CARMEN ($2); 
FATINITZA (#2); BELLS OF CORNEVILLE 
($150); AIDA (2); and the new light operas, 


IOLANTHE, PIRATES, and PATIENCE, each $1; 
and many others. 
Any book mailed post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
81a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO:3 
NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr. 
Isaacs,” etc. $1 25. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win- 
ter on the Nile.” “In the Levant,” ete. 12imno, $1 50. 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 

Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 

Mediterranean, and made an excursion into Africa. 

The experiences and observations of these months are 

depicted in this delightful book, 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EpGar FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 

man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh bypee of character, While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attracted great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” ete, 
Crown 8vo, $2 25, 

A work of sterling value and remarkable Interest. It 
is nut merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns and 
military operations, but of the poomte. of the develop- 
ment of its political, social, and religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 
pod with the wore important of modern historical 
works, 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” 
“Myths and Myth-Makers,” etc. 12mo, $2 00, 


The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, make this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest, 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


a P. Russet, author of ‘Library Notes.” 12mo, 
2 00. 


A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell's “Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many ficlds of literature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 
A Study. 12mo, $1 25, 

A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, significance, and method of Tennyson’s 


most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in moderu literature. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Ricuarp Grant 
Wuite. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the'same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on latger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8v0, cloth, $15 00 a set, 
in box; half calf, $30 00, 


By Jonn F. Genuna. 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





FOREIGN 
EXTIBITION 


M. C. M. A. BUILDING, 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 


ARTS & INDUSTRIES 


OF THE WORLD. 


The Finest and Best Exhibits 
ever made in America, and 
equal to any ever shown 
in the Capitals of 
Europe. 


A Grand Bazaar 


OF ALL NATIONS, 


In which is displayed a myriad of Art Products and 
varied Manufactures of rare beauty and value. The 
present opportunities for viewing these should be eag- 
erly embraced by all classes of our people, and espe- 
cially by those desirous of selecting gifts for the ap- 

roaching holiday season. Every article on exbibit is 
for sale (and will be delivered at once) at such remark- 
ably low prices as to commend them to all. 


Afternoon and Evening Concerts, 


—BY— 


Prominent Bands. 
CENTENNIAL ORGAN, 


W. J. D, LEAVITT, Organist. 
i2 TO 1P. M. DAILY. 








Huntington Avenue cars from Tremont House direct 
every 5 minutes. Columbus Ave. cars to West New- 
ton St. 

Admission to entire exhibition, 50 cts. Children’s 
tickets, 25 ctu. Family tickets giving 12 admissions, 
$5 Tickets on sale at principal Hotels. 


Open Daily, 9 A. M., to 10 P. M. 





Is recommended by your 





CACTUS BALM 


Hair-Dresser. Ask him. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Du- 
rability. ‘Terms reasonable, 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 


506 Washington St., over Williams & Everctt. 
GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


MRS, A. E, CHADWICK, 
Embroidery Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 
Materials furnished and work commenced, designed or 
made to order, at short notice. Full line of Arrasene 
Chenille, Ficss, Mosaic Work, Stamped Goods. 


IDEAL FRAMES FOR SALE. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place (Room 3), Boston. 


WREPOUSSE 
WORK 


TOOLS. MATERIALS, 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 
SPECIALTOOLS 
MADE To ORDER 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN 
176 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, 



















SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aa A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete., 
retailing for one-third less than any other store in 


-T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8ST 
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